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Books for Bee-Keepers and others. 


Any of taese books on which postage is not given will be 
forwarded by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 

In buying books, as every thing else, we are liable to disap 
pointment if we make a purchase without seeing the article. 
Admitting that the bookseller could read all the books he 
offers, as he has them for sale, it were hardly to be expected 


he would be the one to mention all the faults, as well as good i 
| boy who has any sort of taste for gardening. 


things about a book. I very much desire that those who favor 
me with their patronage shall not be disappointed, and there- 
fore lam going to try to prevent it by mentioning all the 
faults, so far as I can, that the purchaser may know what he 
is getting. In the following list, books that oe I have 
marked with a*; those I espec ially approve, those that 
are not up to times, t ; books that contain but jittle matter for 
the price, large type, and much space between the lines. t ; 
foreign,§. The bee-books are all good 
BIBLES, HYMN-BOOKS, AND OTHER GOOD BOOKS. 

As many of the bee-books are sent with other goods by 
freight or express, incurring no postage, we give prices sepa- 
rately. You will notice, that you can judge of the size of the 
books very well by the amount Np ome for postage on each. 

8 | Bible, good print, neatly bound 20 
10 | 
20 | Illustrated Pilgrim’s Progress** vt) 

This is a large book of 425 pages and 175 illus strations, and 
would usually be called a $2.00 book. A spiendid book to pre 
sent to children Sold in gilt edge for 2c more. 

6| First Steps for Little Feet. By the author of 
the Story of the Bible. A better book for young children can 
not be found in the whole round of literature. and at the same 
time there can hardly be found a more attractive book. Beau- 
tifully bound, and fully illustrated. Price 50 c. Two copies 
will be sold for 75 cents. Postage six cents each. 
5 | Harmony of the ooee io. 35 
3 | John Ploughman’ s Talks and Pictures, by 

Rey. C. H. Spurgeon*.. 


PE. mns, consolidated Nos. 1,3 2,3. and 
words only, cloth, 10 c; paper 

| Same, board covers : 

Same. words and music, ‘small type. bourd 


covers.. one 
Same, words and music . board « covers. 
Ne w Testament in pre tty flexible covers. 
| New Testament, new version, p: ee r covers. 
Robinson Crusoe, paper cover. : 
Stepping Heavenward** 
Story of the Bible** ; 1 00 
A large book of 700 pages, and 27 rt illustrations. “Will be read 
by almost every chilc 
6 | The Christian’s Secret of a apart Life**... 
8 | Same in cloth binding... cae 
| ‘* The Life of Trust,” by ‘Geo. 
1| Ten Nights in a Bar-Room, T. 8. 
5 | Tobacco Manual**..... 
This is a nice book that wil) be sure to be read, if left around 
where the boys get hold of it, and any boy that reads it will 
be pretty safe from the tobacco habit. 


BOOKS ESPECIALLY FOR 


25 


Asthul*. 


BEE-KEEPERS 
Postag Price without postage 
| A BC of Bee Culture. Cloth. li 
5| A Year Among the Bees, by C. C. Miller.. 45 
Advanced Bee Culture, by W. Z. Hutchinson 50 
Bees and Bee-kee ping. by Frank Cheshire, 
England, Vol. 
| Same, Vol. 11.8 ; : ae 
or, $5.25 for the two, postpaid. 
Bees and Honey, by T. G. Newman 
Cook's New Manual Cloth 
| Doolittle on Queen-Rearing 
| Dzierzon Theory 
Foul pepen’ lis 
D. A. Jones 
| Hone : as Food and Medicine : 
| Langstroth on the Hive and Hone y- ~Beet. 
Langstroth Revised by Ch. Dadant & Son.. 
Quinby’s New Bee-Keeping. 
Thirty Years Among the Bees, by ‘Hi. Alley 
Success in Bee Culture, by James Heddon 
Handling Bees, by Langstroth. Revised 
by Dadant ee ee 
Bee-keeping for Profit, by Dr. G. L. Tinker 
The Apiary; or, Bees, Bee-hives, and Bee 
Culture, by Geo. Neighbor & Sons, Eng.§ 
The Honey Bee, by Thos. William Cowan... 
British Bee-Keeper’s Guide Book, by Thos. 
William Cowan, Englands... 
Merrybanks and His N veigh bor, by A.I. Root 
Winter Problem in Bee-keeping, by Pierce 
MISCELLANEOLS HAND-BOOKS. 
A BC of Carp Culture, by Geo. Finley..... 35 
3, A BC of Potato Culture, Terry**... 35 
This is T. B. Terry’s first and most masterly work. ‘The book 
has had an enormuus sale, and has been 1eprinted in foreign 
languages. When weare thoroughly conversant with friend 
Terry’s system of raising potatoes, we shall be ready to han- 
dle almost any farm crop successfully. It hax 48 pages and 22 
illustrations. 
5 | A B CofStrawberry Culture, by T. B. Terry 
and A. |. Root, 144 pages; 32 illustrations 
4 An Egg-Farm, Stoddard** om 


14} 
2 36 
279 


1 00 
9 
95 
10 


Manage ment and Cure: 


1 75 
9% 
40 
25 
46 


35 


| specia 


Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress** as 30) ' 


N BEE CULTURE. 


| Amateur Photographer's Hand-book**. .. . 
| Barn Plans and Out-Buildings*... 

| Canary Birds. Paper, 

| Draining for Profit and ai Ww arring. 


10 | Fuller’s Grape Culturist **. 


| Farming For Boys*.. Kg Senta: vite 
is is one of Joseph Harris’ ‘happiest productions, and it 
seems to me that it ought to make farm-life fascinating to any 


7 | Farm, Gardening, and Seed-Growing**.... % 
This is by Francis Brill, the veteran seed-grower, and is the 
only book on gardening that lam aware of that tells how 
market-gardeners and seed-growers raise and harvest their 
own seeds. It has 166 pages 
10 I Gardening for Pleasure, Henderson’ . 146 
vhile ** Gardening for Profit "is written with a view of mak 


| .. gardening PAY, it touches a good dea! on the pleasure part; 
| and * 


‘Gardening for Pleasure ” takes up this matter ot beauti 

fying your homes and improving your grounds without the 
y pointin view of making money out of it. 1 think most 

of you will need this if you get * Gardening for Profit.” This 

work has 246 pages and 134 illustrations. 

12 | Gardening for Protit, new edition* * . 

This is a late revision of Peter Henderson’s cele brated work 
Nothing that has ever betore been put in print has done so 
much toward making marke: gpardening a science and a fasei 
nating industry. Peter Henderson stands at the head, without 
question, although we have many other books on these rural 
employments. If you can get but one book. let it be the 
above. It has 376 pages and 138 cuts 

Gardening for Young and Old, Harris** ... 1 26 

This is {oseph Harris’ best and happiest effort. Although it 
goes over the same ground occupied by Peter Henderson, it 
particularly emphasizes thorough cultivation of the soil in 
preparing your ground; and this matter of adapting it to 
young people as well as old is brought out in a most happy 
vein. If your chi‘dren have any sort of fancy for gardening it 
will pay you to make them a present of this book. It has 187 
pages and 46 engravings. 

10 | Garden and Farm Topics, Henderson**.. 
| Gray’s School and Field Book of Botany. 

5 | | Gregory on Cabbages; ee” ale ; 

5 | Gregory on Squashes; paper*. 

5 | Gregory on Onions; paper* 

The above three books, by our friend Gregory, are all val 
uable. The book on squashes especially is good reading for 
almost anybody, whether they raise squashes or not. It strikes 
at the very foundation of” success in almost any kind of 
business. 

10 | Household Conveniences. . 

2 How to Propagate and Grow Fruit, Green* 

2 | Injurious Insects, Cook.. 

lv | Irrigation for the Farm, Garden, and Or- 
chard, Stewart* .. 1 40 

This book, so far as lam informed. is almost the only work 
on this matter that is attracting so much interest, espec ag 
recently. Using water from springs, brooks, or windmills, 
take the werd of rain, during our great droughts, is the avant 
problem fore us at the present day. The book has 274 pages 
and 142 cuts. 

3 | Maple Sugur and the Sugar-bush**... 

By Prot. A.J. Cook. This was written in the spring of 1887 ‘at 
my request. As the author has, perhaps, one of the finest 
sugar-camps in the United States, as well as being an enthusi 
astic lover of all farm industries, he is better fitted, perhaps, to 
handle the subject than any other man. The book is written 
in. Prof. Cook’s happy style, combining wholesome moral les 
sons with the latest and best method of ene get the 
finest syrup and maple sugar, with the least possible expendi 
ture of cash and labor. Everybody who makes sugar or mo 
lasses wants the sugar-book. "It has 42 pages and 35 cuts. 

1| Poultry for Pleasure and Profit**... 

11} Practical Floriculture, Henderson* 
10 | Profits in Poultry*... 

10 | Small-Fruit Culturist, Fuller 

10 | Success in Market-Gardening™. . 

This is a new book by a real, live, ¢ nterprising, successful 
market-gardener who lives in ‘Arlington, a suburb of Boston. 

ass. Friend Rawson has been one of the foremost to make 
irrigation a practical success, and he now irrigates his grounds 
by means of a windmill and steam- -engine whenever a drou = 
threatens to injure the crops. The book has 208 pages, an 
nicely illustrated with 110 engravings. 

‘en Acres Enough. 1 00 

The Silo and Ensilag-e, by Prof. 
edition, fully illustrated 

Talks on Manures* : 

This book, by Joseph Harris perhaps, the most ‘compre 
hensive one we have on the PH and the whole matter is 
considered by an able writer. It contains 366 pages 
2 | The Carpenter’s Steel Square and its Uses. 
10 | The New Agriculture; or, the Waters Led 

Captive 
| Treatise on ‘the Horse and his Disea: 

Tile Drainage, by Ww. 

Fully illustrated. Containing everythine of importance 
up to the present date. 

3 | Winter Care of Horses and Cattle ; 36 

This is friend Terry’s second book in regard to farm matters, 
but it is so intimately connected with hiv potato-book that it 
reads almost like a sequel toit. If you have only a — ora 
cow, 1 think it will pay you to invest in th- book. Ithas #4 
pages and 4 cuts. 
8| What to Do and How to be seid While 

Doing It, by A. I. Root. eer 
3 | Wood’s Common Objects ‘of the Micro- 
scope** wears 47 
A.J, ROOT. VWedina, O. 
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CITY MARKETS. 
BuUFFALO.—Honey.—The honey market is virtually 
unchanged; reasonably active at 15@16 for fancy 
1-lb. comb. Ina few instances alittle more is ob- 
tainable. No. 2, 12@; 14 and 2 lb., 18@14. Dark 
buckwheat, etc., from 12c downward, as to actual 
condition. We are still in need of a good many 
tons for our winter trade, and feel entirely safe in 
assuring consignors that it is impossible to do more 
with it than can be done in this market. We will 
advance all that it is worth, or those who do not 
wish to consign will do us a favor to write us. 
BATTERSON & CO., 
Nov. 9. 167, 169 Scott St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


CHicaGco.—Honey.—Fancy white comb honey is 
scarce, brings 18c and demand good—dark grades of 
comb are very slow of sale. Extracted steady at 
6@9c, according to quality, color, and flavor. 

R. A. BURNETT, 

Nov. 9. 161 So. Water St., Chicago, Tl 

Boston.—Honey.—We quote our honey market a 
little slow, acar of California comb honey having 
arrived and selling at 16@17c, and the Vermont sell- 
ing slowly from 17@18. Extracted, 3@9. Beeswax, 27. 

BLAKE & RIPLEY, 
Nov. 10. Boston, Mass. 


CLEVELAND. — Honey. — One-pound sections, Al 
white honey, 17@18c; second grade, 6@16; dark, 13 
@\4. Beeswar, 18@23, according to quality. Beeswax 
is rather dull sale at present. 

REYNOLDS & WILLIAMS, 
80 & 82 Broadway, Cleveland, O. 


Nov. 9. 


DeTROIT.—Honey.—Comb honey in fair demand 
at 13@14c, and for best white 15 could be had. Ex- 
tracted, white, 8@8%. Beeswax, 25 

Nov. 10. M. H. Hunt, Bell Branch, Mich. 


CiNCINNATI.—Honey.—There is a good demand for 
honey, with a scant supply of all kinds. Extracted 
brings 6@8c on arrival; comb honey sells at 14@16c 
in the jobbing way, Although honey is scarce, 
there is no demand for dark comb. Beeswar is in 
good demand at 22@2he on arrival for good to choice 
yellow. Supply is good. CHAs. F. MutH & Son, 

Nov. 9. Cincinnati, O. 

KANSAS Crty.—Honey.—We quote: Comb, No. 1 
white, 1-lb. comb, 17@18; same, No. 2, 15@16; No. 1 
amber, 1-lb., 16@17; same, No. 2, 10@12. Extracted, 
white, 7@74%; amber, 5@6. The receipts of comb 
honey are light, demand good. Beeswax, 20@25. 

Nov. 10. CLEMONS-MASON COM. Co., 

Kansas City, Mo. 


Sr. Loutis.—Honey.—There is no material change 
in the market except strained, which shows an ac- 
tive demand. We quote: dark comb, @19: medi- 
um, 10@12: white, 16@17. Extracted. dark, in bar- 
rels, 54@5%; medium light, 45¥@6; light, 6%. 
Beeswax, prime, 24. D. G. TuTT GROCER Co.. 

Nov. 10. St. Louis, Mo. 

KANSAS Crity.—Honey.—There is a good demand 
for honey, but a very light supply. Price of 1 Ib. 
comb, white, 7c. Extracted, 6@7}. Beeswax, 22@25. 

HAMBLIN & BEARSS, 


Nov. 10. 514 Walnut St., Kansas City, Mo. 


sired. 
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NEW YorK. — Honey.— The market is good. 
Buckwheat honey in 1-lb. sections bring 104@11%; 
buckwheat honey in 2-lb. sections, no demand. 
Clover honey in 1 lb. sections, glassed, and paste- 
board boxes, in good demand for fancy at 17c. Clo- 
ver, in 2-lb. sectious, 4@15,. Extracted, clover, 8@10. 

CHAS. ISRAEL & BROs., 
Nov. 12. 110 Hudson St., New York. 


« FoR SALE.—5000 lbs. choice white-clover and bass- 
wood honey; all in 1-lb. sections, packed in 12-lb. 
single-tier crates, delivered at R. R., 16c per Ib. 

21d FRED H. FARGO, Batavia, N. Y. 


For SALE.—10 barrels choice white-clover honey. 
Will put it up in almost any style of package de- 
Price on application. 2U0tfdb 
EMI. J. BAXTER, Nauvoo, Hancock Co., Il. 











fg egos Farmers in the cotton States to know 
that lintless cotton is now the biggest discovery 
in America. Lintless cotton yields nothing but lint- 
less cotton seed, and is a very valuable plant in this 
age of cotton-seed-oil mills. Price from Nov. 1, $1.00 
per pkg., one quart in each pkg. 

R. H. CAMPBELL, Madison, Morgan Co., Ga. 





Eastern Supply House. 


We furnish every thing used in the apiary, and 
at bottom prices. Iiiustrated circular free. 


I. J. STRINGHAM, 92 Barclay St., N. Y. 


Please mention this paper. 


OR SALE A No. 2 Corley Saw Mill; 
¢ 3head-blocks with patent board 
dogs; 52-inch Disston circular saw: 64 feet track. 
Capacity of mill 8000 to 12,000 feet in ten hours. Mill 
is nearly new, Warranted to be in first-class run- 
ning order. M. H. FAIRBANKS, 
HOMER, CORTLAND Co., N.Y. 


WESTERN BEE- KEEPERS’ 
SUPPLY HOUSE. 


ROOT’S GOODS can be had at Des 
y Moines. lowa, at ROOT’S PRICES. The 
largest supply business in the West. 
Established 1885. Dovetailed Hives, See 
tions, Foundation, Extractors, Smokers, 
Veils, Crates, Feeders, Clover Seeds, etc. 
Imported Italian Queens Queens and 
Bees. Sample copy of our Bee Journal, 
“THE WESTERN BEE-KEEPER,” and 
LATEST CATALOGUE mailed FREE to 

Bee-keepers. 

JOSEPH NYSEWANDER, 

Des Moines, lowa. 


SAVE MONEY.—Send to J. P. H. Brown, Augus- 
ta, Georgia, for his price listof supplies. Hives 
and foundation at wholesale rates. 4tfdb 


21-20db 


wares. You to know Lintless Cotton yields 

from 200 to 400 bushels of seed to the acre, on rich 

land. It is just what is claimed for it. How can it be 

ahumbug? $1.00 per pkg.; each pke. contains 1 qt. 
R. H. CAMPBELL, Madison, Morgan Co., Ga. 





‘Wants or Exchange Departm 


gaping To exchange Scotch Collie pups for 
any thing useful on farm or in bee-yard. 





ltfdb | N. A. K 


\ TANTED.—To exchange u heavy power saw-man- 
drel for small foundation mill. Also saw-table 
for light power, for Barnes saw. W.C. Simons, 
21d Arlington. Wayne Co., Pa. 


. To exchange English Beagle hound 
pups, best dogs on earth for hares or rabbits, 
for Winchester shot-gun or double gun of modern 
style, or offers. D.S. HALL, So. Cabot, Vt. 21tfdb 


eee penny A young man to look after a small 
apiary and make himself generally useful in a 
store and orange grove. 
H. PRICE WILLIAMS, Richmond, Fla. 


NAPP, Rochester, Lorain Co., O. 


yor Second-hand printing-press, 74x13%\, 
or near this size. Give description, price, ete. 
J. F. MICHAEL, German, Darke Co., Ohio. 
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INES. 


Yes, we build a few. We have, in connection with our 
large bee-plant, a first-class, well-equipped machine-shop, 
in which we build all kinds of bee-hive machinery, saw-man- 
drels, saw-tables, dovetailing-machines, foundation-mills, 
extractor-gearings, etc., and, when our men have nothing 
else to do, engines. These are upright in style, and econo- 
mize floor space. They are built under the special supervi- 
sion of an expert machinist of many years’ experience. The 
rods are all of finished steel. The cross heads and slides are 
of the substantial locomotive style. The cylinders are 
lagged with Russia iron, and are brass-bound. The boxes 
are babbitted, and can be easily taken up for wear. The 
piston - head is provided with two expansion - rings. The 
bright parts shine like a dollar. The governor is a Waters, 
substantial and reliable. We have three of these engines 
running in our works. One has been running two years, 
with excellent results. Making them, as we do, during our 
dull season, they are immeasurably superior to the ordinary 
engines of their kind, and the price is low, considering the 
very fine quality of the work. Price of the 2%-horse-power 
engine, governor and govener-belt, all ready to attach toa 
boiler, $75; 5 h. p., $100; 7% h. p., $125; 10 h. p., $150. These 
prices are net, although we will make the usual discount for 
eash. If you want a thoroughly well-made engine, you can 
not do better than to select one of these, providing the 
range of power is within what you need. While we com- 
pete in quality of workmanship we can not compete in price 
with some of the cheap engines on the market. 


A. I. ROOT, MEDINA, OHIO. 














TIDE = DRAINAGE. 


BY W. I. CHAMBERLAIN, A. M., LL. D., 

Formerly Secretary of the Ohio State Board of Agriculture, 
and late President of the lowa State Agricultural Col 
lege. At present Associate Editor of the 
Ohio Farmer. 

This isa valuable companion to our other rural 
books. It embraces the experience of forty years 
of one of our foremost practical agriculturists, who 

has laid with his own hands over 15 miles of tile. 

Price 35c: by mail, 40c. 

A. 1. ROOT, MEDINA, OHIO. 


Stanley Automatic Reversing 


HONEY - EXTRACTOR. 


As announced in a late 
number of GLEANINGS, 
we have leased from G. 
W. Stanley the right to 
make his automatic ex- 
tractor, and we bought 
from E. R. Newcomb his 
stock of materials and 
machines unsold. This 
stock consists of about 
twenty - five machines, 
two and four frame. To 
work it off quick, and 
give us achance to put 
out machines of our own 
muke, we offer these 
machines as long as they 
last, at one-fourth off old 
prices. We willsell the 
two-frame machines as 
they are for $8.00; the 4frame for #12.00. They are 
crated ready for shipment, with crank direct on the 
center-shaft. We will attach our new horizontal 
gear, as Shown on page 14 of our catalogue, for $3.00 
each extra. 


A. 1. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 





LITHOGRAPH LABELS 


In 12 Colors, at $1.50 per 1000. 


The 12 colors are all on each label. They are ob- 
long in shape, measuring 24¢x2%. They are about 
the nicest labels we ever saw for glass tumblers, 
pails, and smal] packages of honey. We will mail 
a sample, inclosed in our label catalogue, free on 
application, and will furnish them postpaid at the 
following prices: 5 cts. for 10; 25cts. for 100; $1.00 
for 500; $1.75 for 1000. A. 1. Root Medina.oO., 


A Four-Color Label for Only 75 
Cts. Per Thousand. 


Just think of it! we can furnish you a very neat 
four-color label, with your name and address, with 
the choice of having either “*comb”’ or *‘ extracted ”’ 
before the word * honey,”’ for only 75 cts. per thou- 
sand; 50 cts. per 500, or 30 cts. for 250, postpaid. The 
size of the label is 24x1 inch—just right to go round 
the neck of a bottle, to put on a section, or to adorn 
the front of a honey-tumbler. Send for our special 
label catalogue for samples of this and many other 
pretty designs in label work. 

A. I. ROOT, Medina, O. 


Cash for Beeswax! 


Will pay 28e per lb. cash, or 26c in trade for any 
quantity of good, fair, average beeswax, delivered 
at our R. R. station. The same will be sold to those 
who wish to purchase, at 29c per lb., or 33c for best 
selected war. 

Unless you put your name on the boz, and notify 
us by mail of amount sent, I can not hold myself 
responsible for mistakes. It will not pay as a gen- 
eral thing to send wax by express. 

A. I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio 
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‘. 

The cut above illustrates some of the many uses 
to which this wire netting and fencing may be put 
about the home. You will notice back of the house 
a poultry-yard. Probably the greater part of the 
netting heretofore sold has been used for fencing 
poultry, and nothing can be devised that is cheap- 
er, better, or more durable. 

It is the cheapest, costing less than 75 ets. per rod 
for posts, staples, and all. It will last a lifetime, 
and never needs repairing, bee vuse it can’t get out 
of order. Being galvanized after it is woven, it will 
never rust. It is easily put up and taken down. It 
can not be blown down, as the wind goes right 
through it. On this account you don't need very 
heavy posts where the fence is used for poultry on- 
ly. It does not keep out the light and fresh air, so 
needtul to poultry. It is neat and ornamental, and 
always looks wellif properiy put up. Itis so invis 
ible that fowls can not see the top, and will not fly 
over. You can see inside as weil as if there were no 
fence at all. 

But the uses of wire netting are becoming more 
and more diverse. If you wish to let poultry run, 
and have tlower-beds, or choice crops that you wish 
to keep from them, all you need is some of the light 
est netting, not over one to two feet wide, stretched 
around as shown in cut above. This can be attached 
temporarily to light stakes, and quickly removed 
when desired. For holding up green peas und beans, 
tomatoes, und other such crops, nothing could be 
cheaper or more convenient than the light narrow 
netting, 12 or lS inches wide. You notice, by table 
of prices below, that the light weight, No. 20, 3-ineh 
mesh, is only 6c a roll, 150 ft. long, 12 in. wide. This 
is indestructible, and, if properly handled, can be 
used year after year, over and over again. You 
could not furnish any thing else half as good for 
the money; and the time of putting this up and tak- 
ing care of it again after the crop is gathered is in- 
significant compared with sticks or brush, or any 
thing else that can be used. 

For stock fences the heavier Weights are used, or 
the cottage fencing, which is extra heavy and well 
made. There area great many makes of netting 
and fencing, and it is needless to say that some are 
inferior to others. We still handle the G. & B. 
brand, the same as we have always sold since we be- 
gan selling this class of goods, because we believe 
it to be the best value for the money of any on the 
market. The goods for this year are better than 
ever: being made of stiff steel wire it will not kink 
and get out of shape so easily. Our contract for 
the coming year enables us to make very low prices. 
The 3-inch mesh we are able to offer at about 44 less 
than last year, and other sizes over 10 per cent 
lower, or as low as we huve ever been able to sell it 


A. I. ROOT, 
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STEEL WIRE NETTING and FENCING. 


CALVANIZED AFTER BEING WOVEN. 


(eerste 





COTTAGE GATES, 


There are many sizes of these gates, made with 
plain and ornamental top, all of which, with many 
other interesting things, are listed in our 28-page 
netting and fencing catalogue, mailed on applica- 
tion. Gates like above, 3 feet wide, are worth $2./0 
each, 3 feet high; $2.55 for 34 feet high, and $3.00 for 
4 feet, including latch and hingesywith plain top, 
30c each less. We do not keep these in stoek, but 
ship from New York or Chicago. This isalso true of 
most of the netting and fencing listed below. We 
have in stock at Medina all widths of 2-inch No. 19, 
and also 83-inch No, 2u, 12 inches wide, for pea and 
bean trellis 

We are prepared to make special low prices to 
dealers, and those who buy in large quantities. On 
goods shipped from New York or Chicago we must 
udd 25 cts. for cartuge on each shipment, large or 
small. When you pick out from the table what you 
want, and deduct the discount for quantity, if 5 
rolls or more are ordered, then add 25 cents for cuart- 
age. The following table gives our net price per 
roll of all sizes, in lots of from 1 to 5 rolls. On orders 
for 5 rolls, deduct 5 per cent; 10 rolls, 10 per cent; 25 
rolls or more,15 per cent. Less than full rolls or 
parts of roll cost double the full roll price 





Size Price 1 roll oft. long and fol'wing widths. 
$ |S=' 12, 18 | 24/30 | 36 | 42 | 48 | 60 | 72 
on ie ; . . : . ; ; 

= >| in.| in.| in.| in. | in. | in. | in. | in: | in. 


60 





38in| 20 $6) 90120 1 1 80| 210 240 300) 3 

a“: FOL OF1 40) 1 2 10) 2 45, 2 80 3 50) 4 20 
a Is 9)1 3851 80) 2 2%) 315 8B 60 4 50) 5 40 
3°) 17 1 201 3 3 60, 4 20 4 80 6 00 7 20 
3 ** | 16 |1 HO? 3 450 525 600 750 900 
.* 5 1902 4 5 70 6 65 7 60 9 5011 40 
3 **! 14 2 WS VF 6 7 50, 8 75 10 U0 12 5015 00 
2 ** | 20 901 3 2 3 270° 3815 38 60 450 5 40 
2*| 19 100156 2 §& 3.00) 3 50 4 00 5 00 6 00 
2°) 18 1 301 95 3 25) 3 90) 455 5 2 6 50 7 80 
2 ** 1 17 |1 702 Bf 425 510 59 680 8 5010 20 
2*) 16 12108 if 5 25) 6 380 735 & 40:10 50 12 60 
2 15 2 904 3 7 25) 8 7010.15 11 6+ 14 56017 40 
l% | 20 1 201 3 360 420 480 6 OU 7 20 
1% | 19 1 402 350 4 20 4 90 5 60 7 00 8 40 
1% | 18 1 802 é 450 540 6 40 7 20 9 OO 10 80 
Ly 19 2 203 304 HF 6 6) 7 TU & 8O1L 0018 20 
1 | 20 2 403 60:4 &u| 6 7 20 8 40 9 60 12 00 14 40 
1 “| 19 2 804 205 Gu 7 4 4 9 8011 2014 0016 80 
1! 18 3 804 956 6)) 8 25 9 9011 55 18 20 16 50.19 x0 


20 3 605 40:7 20) 9 00:10 80/12 60 14 40.18 00 21 60 

% | 19 4 306 45! F512 91H 05 17 20 21 50.25 80 

Cottage-lawn, and garden fencing, per roll of 10 rods. 

2** 14 4 006 VWO8 O00 LU OU 12 00 14 00 16 00 20 00 24 00 
4% or Linch staples for above, Lc per Ib. 


¥. 
= 


- MEDINA, OHIO. 
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was evidently not the intention 


To Damn with Faint Praise of the Rev. Wm. F. Clarke when 


he wrote the following, which 
is clipped from an essay on ** Apicultural Literature; Its Influence and Effects,’ written by Mr. Clarke, 
and read at the last meeting of the Missouri State Bee-keepers’ Association: 

“THE BEE-KI EPERS’ REVIEW comes nearer to my ideal of what a bee-journal should be than any other 
as yet extant on this continent. It is not without its faults, but they are mainly those which time and 
experience will correct. Mr. Hutchinson does not get offended when they are pointed out, but courts 
criticism and hails correction, deeming it a friendly act to point out an error in opinion, expression, or 
grammar. He is both courageous and courteous. He is willing to give alla fair hearing. An accom- 
plished bee-keeper: a natural born editor, who takes to literary work as a duck takes to water; a man 
with the enthusiasm of both his callings—bee- ws ap hnaed literature—I see in Mr. H. the rising star of 
bee-journalism. I am glad he is already so highly appreciated, and hope, as I believe, that his shadow 
will never grow less. In the BEE-KEEPERS’ REVIEW we have the ablest, broadest, most intelligent, manli- 
est, and freest exponent of apicultural ideas that has yet appeared in the western world. These expres- 
sions of opinion are spontaneous, unbought, disintere sted, and m: ide from no other motive than the pro- 
motion of the greatest good to the greatest number of bee-keepers.”’ 

Reader, if the foregoing is true, you ought to be a subscriber to the Review. If you think the praise 
extravagant, then send ten cents for three late but different issues of the Review, and judge for your- 
self. The REv1eEw is $1.00 a year; remainder of the year free to new subscribers for 1893, REViLEW and 
** ADVANCED BEE CULTURE” for $1.25. Stamps taken, either U. 8. or Canadian. 


W. Z. HUTCHINSON, Flint, Mich. 


Best on Earth.  wemeAUSTRALIA. 


Ps my large filustrated Gebalowae of. biebe ope rs’ 
| supplies, American queens, ete., ete. Post free. 
| 18-23db H. L. JONES, Goodna, Queensland. 
| Ple ase p mention this paper. 


More than one hundred ease nee 
thousand Bingham & \ a 800 FERRETS 1 fine lot of 
Hetherington Honey- es hai . [oa Nok. MNAPES 
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Please mention this paper. 





Bingham & Hetherington, 
Abronia, Mich. Ttfdb 
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PAIR EIT , mee 
— = oe — es Everything usedin the Apiary. 
ing-irons, solder, and solder Greatest variety and largest stock 
ing-fluid, with tools compl’te || in the West. New catalog, 54 illustrated pages, 
as shown in cut, with diree free to bee-keepers. E. ERETCHMER, RED Oak, 10WA. 
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soldering -irons in shi 
Whole kit, boxed, 1 .B . ALL Eggs and Plants, Fowls, Poultry-books and 
Shipped on receipt of $2.00. ; Papers; finely ill. circular free. Address 
Aes 1 OATMA GEER BROS., St. Marys, Mo.. 
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Porter Spring Bee-Escape. A Great Success. 


We guarantee it to be far superior to all others. If, on trial of from one to a dozen, you do 
not tind them so, or if they do not prove satisfactory in every way, return them by mail with- 
in 90 days after rece ipt, and we will refund your money. PRICES: Each, by mail, postpaid, 
with full directions, 20c; per dozen, $2.25. Send for circular and testimonials. Supply- 
dealers, send for w holes: ale prices, lotfdb R. & E. C. PORTER, Lewistown, Ill. 
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The Oldest, meneue, Best and Only “Weekly 
Bee-Paper in America. Sample Copy Free. 
—: 32 pages—$1.00 a Year :— 


vv Address = GEORGE W. YORK & CO.. 
3X 199 Randolph St., CHICAGO. TLL 


TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS—3 MONTHS FOR 20 Cents, or from now TO JAN. 1, 1894, $1.00. 
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‘8 TRAY ‘ST TRA ws 


FROM DR. Cc. C. MILLER. 





THE BEES now aid much time in medita- 
tion. 

To PAINT HIVES, a writer in L’ Apiculteur 
uses propolis dissolved in alcohol. 

THE BRITISH BEE-KEEPERS seem quite en- 
thusiastic about making a good show at the 
World’s Fair. 

IF YOU HAUL BEES, do it as soon as possible, 
so they can be sure ofa fly before going into 
winter quarters. 

IT LOOKS STRANGE to see in the French bee- 
journals the Clark and Hill smokers quoted at 
the same price, and the Bingham less than the 
other two. 

IF THE HORSE in 40 years has increased from 
2:40 to 2:04, Secor, in A. B.J., thinks careful 
breeding might make the bee beat its present 
record. And why not? 

THE ARTIFICIAL COMB of Pastor Warnstoff, 
with full-depth cells, it seems, is made with 
cells on only one side. In Germany it is sold 
for about 45¢ per pound. ° 

Do you TAKE GLEANINGS and never yet had 
ABC? Better stop a year when your time is 
out with GLEANINGS, and get the A B C—that 
is, if you can’t afford both. 

FINISHED HAULING bees home Oct. 25. Never 
had them more heavily stocked for winter; so 
if I didn’t get any crop to sell, at least I don’t 
have to feed. Always something to be thank- 
ful for. 

PRESIDENT SECOR (A. B. J.) would like to see 
Apis dorsata introduced, but adds, ‘I have no 
hope that they wil! prove an acquisition.” But 
he thinks a hundred years of cultivation might 
mollify their tempers. 

Mr. Eprror, do stop letting Rambler tell 
about those ** bands and bands of quail that 
needed to be put on toast.”” It makes my mouth 
water. But then. what does the old bach 
know about making toast ? 

CHaAs. DADANT thinks nine-tenths of the 
bee-keepers in France are fixistes, or box-hive 
men, and nine-tenths in this country mobilistes 
or movable-comb men. I’m afraid he’s too 
complimentary to this country. 

**CAN THE FINDER Of a bee-tree on my land 
claim the bees and honey?” is in substance a 
query in A. B. J. The answers are varied 
enough to make one who reads all! of them con- 
clude that, if the finder of the land removes the 
tree without any og the honey, he is liable to 
trespass on the bees. 





Nov. 15, 1892. 
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Bex: HIVES have more ecmelilivrabiann across 
the water than here. The Centralblatt, an ex- 
cellent German bee-journal, devotes a page of 
each number to beginners with box hives. 

THAT BEVEL EDGE On the under side of the 
Hoffman top-bar is a good thing to give extra 
stiffness, only I believe my bees do just a little 
better when no bevel is cut away at all, but the 
whole top-bar left % thick. 

‘** BEES IN THEIR NATURAL homes have the 
tenefit of this capillary force,” says friend 
Scudder, p. 803, speaking of pores in the wood. 
That points toward the value of porous sur- 
roundings; but its force is somewhat impaired 
by the fact that the bees seem to do all they 
can to stop up the pores with propolis. 

A. TEYNAC reports an experiment in which 
five colonies with queens raised under violet 
light stored 5 per cent more honey than five 
colonies equal in all other respects, except that 
their queens had been raised under ordinary 
light. It reminds one of the blue-glass craze 
that swept over this country a few years ago. 

My patcu of Chapman honey-plant, after 
being well cultivated till it had a good start, 
was left untouched till this year, when a good 
crop of hay was taken from the ground with 
never a Stalk of the honey-plant. It will not 
hold the ground any more than Indian corn. 
As a honey-plant I doubt its great value, even 
if it would grow without cultivation. 

MAKE SURE THAT MICE do not make havoc 
with bees wintered in cellar. Close up all en- 
trances with heavy wire cloth, three meshes to 
the inch. Don’t wait till they are cellared. for, 
as soon as the bees become dormant with cold, 
the mice w ill take up quarters in the hives, and 
it’s no good to shut them up after they are in. 
Shut them out while the bees are lively. 


AN ESTABLISHED REPUTATION is worth some- 
thing among bees as well among men. When 
a colony is set in a new place, or brought from 
another apiary. you need to give it more pro- 
tection against robbing than another colony of 
equal strength that has always been there. 
Bees bent on mischief will give it a thorough 
trial till they find what stuff it is made of. 

Dip YOU EVER NOTICE that. if you put brood- 
combs in an upper story, not allowing the 
queen to go up, not only will the cells become 
emptied of brood but of pollen as well? Before 
the days of excluders, I kept upper stories for 
extracting, a small auger-hole between; and, 
no matter how much pollen was there, it grad- 
ually disappeared, although there was no brood 
present. 

THAT HOFFMAN-FRAME trouble, that friend 
Peete so graphically describes on page 798, I do 
not believe will prohibit their use in his local- 
ity. In the spring, when the propolis is hard 
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enough for his ‘toy pistol’ act, it will not be 
such a tremendous job for him to scrape off the 
surplus propolis. But I’m just a little skeptical 
about that knife-blade edge being best in that 
locality—or anywhere else. 

CHAPMAN HONEY-PLANT has quite a‘ boom” 
- Deutsche Imker. Five hundred bees visit 

“ach plant daily in good weather: cultivated 
io bees alone it paysa high rent: it is an or- 
namental plant; after blooming it makes good 
fodder for stock, and it grows and flourishes 
without care. A fine showing; but among all 
the thousands in this broad land who tried it, 
if there isa single one who thinks it of value 
enough to occupy the ground will he please 
arise and be counted ? 





LANGSTROTH’S REMINISCENCES. 


CIRCUMSTANCES OF HIS CONVERSION IN 


COLLEGE. 

During my college course my studies were 
considerably interrupted. and once entirely sus- 
pended, by severe attacks of melancholia, a full 
account of which I have already given to the 
readers of our bee-journals. 

Until my senior vear I felt no interest in per- 
sonal religion, and yet it was my special good 
fortune to secure the friendship and intimacy 
of the most religious men in my class. some of 
whom assured me that my course in the rebel- 
lion had won their admiration and respect. As- 
sociated intimately with us were quite a num- 
ber who did not call themselves Christians. I 
believe that I can truly say that we aimed to 
cherish a higin sense of honor and purity, and 
that our mothers and sisters might have heard 
without a blush our most private conversations. 
Since I have mingled freely with men, I am 
quite persuaded that what I have said of the 
tone of our conve rsation is very far from being 
a common experience; and I grieve to say. that, 
even among men Whom the world calls respect- 
able—nay. even among those who eal] them- 
selves religious—conversation may too often be 
heard which is very far from promoting that 
purity of heart enjoined upon us by the Savior. 

In our senior year. an Amherst student named 
Peter Parker joined our Although not 
distinguished for scholarship, he was remarka- 
ble in awakening a deeper religious interest 
among Christian men. and in acquiring the re- 
spect of many who had hitherto been indiffer- 
ent to religious considerations. I was then liv- 
ing without prayer. and without reading my 
Bible. Twas taken sick, and Mr. Parker visit- 
ed me. His prayers and conversation moved me 
much: but as soon as | recovered I tried to 
avoid him as much as possible. Joining me one 
day after recitations were over, he proposed a 
short walk. I knew very well what his object 
was: but I consented, fully intending to get rid 
of him as soon as possible. We walked and we 

talked. until moved, as I now believe, by the 
Holy Spirit. I went with him to the room of 
Prof. Goodrich to ask him what I must do to be 
saved. This holy man had been for some time 
unusually earnest in his prayers for a revival of 
religion in Yale College. He seemed to feel 
that he could not endure the thought that our 
class should leave college while so few gave 
any evidence that they meant to consecrate 
themselves to Christ. I was the first one who 
had sought his counsel. How he talked with 
me, how he prayed with me, how he wept for 
me and with me. only those who knew him well 
ean fully understand. I left his room, feeling 
that I coul: never rest until I had found for- 
giveness and peace in a Savior’s love. The 


THE 


class. 
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blessed work spread from one to another. Noah 
Porter, afterward so eminent as president of 
Yale College: Lyman Atwater, in time to be- 
come a familiar name in the classic halls of 
Princeton. and many others prominent for 
scholarship in our class, were bronght out of 
darkness into the marvelous light of the gospel 
of Christ. Nearly one hundred and fifty hope- 
ful conversions were numbered among the col- 
lege students, and multitudes from the resi- 
dents of New Haven. Our class. which was so 
soon to finish its course, had its destinies entire- 
ly changed by this gracious work of the Holy 
Spirit; and if doubters of revivals of religion 
could read the life-record of those who were 
then converted, few of them. I believe, would 
be doubters any longer. 

There was one classmate from the South, a 
gentleman by birth and education, of the name 
of Seddon, quite noted for his profanity and 
boasted infidelity. When reproved by his asso- 
ciates he would readily admit that it was an 
ungentlemanly practice to swear. and then with 
an oath say that he could not help it. Coming 
one day to my room he spoke to me substantial- 
ly as follows: 

* Langstroth, I that 
some kind has come over y 
to tell me frankly all about it. 
ing with deep attention he said, * 
I have called myself an infidel; 
you that I desire to believe 
Christianity. 
to read?” 

While recommending * 
Christianity.” I said to 
means read the Bible.” Soon after. he came to 
one of our prayer-meetings. Only a few, how- 
ever, knew for what purpose he came, Many 
thought that he sought to learn how to make 
the scoffing praver-meetings which they were 
holding a greater With most he gain- 
ed as little credence as at first Saul of Tarsus 
found among the persecuted Christians. Not 
long after, he re me to his room; and 
when I asked him if he had read Paley’s Evi- 
dences he said that i had not. for he never was 
sincere iy his professions of infidelity. He then 
handed mea Bible, and asked me to read what 
was written on one of its blank leaves. It was 
the words of a loving Christian mother, express- 
ing the hope that her dear son would make that 
book the guide of his life. ‘ My mother,” said 
he. “gave me that book when I left home for 
college, and I promised her to read it every day. 
Until quite recently it has lain entirely neg- 
lected at the bottom of my trunk. Langstroth, 
can any one who has such a praying mother as 

have — ean any one who has daily seen the 
godly life of such a mother as mine—ever come 
to believe that there is no truth in the Christian 
religion?” 

© Christian mothers! 


a great change of 
u, and I want you 
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Paley’s Evidences of 
him. “Seddon, by all 


success, 


if you have sons who 
have strayed ever so far from the paths of 
righteousness, get new strength as you read 
this story. The cords of a praying mother’s 
love were twined around the heart of that poor 
boy. even in his hours of deepest degradation, 
and at last he was saved. He did not live to 
complete his college course, but died full of 
faith and the Holy Ghost. Before his last sick- 
ness. conversing with him alone in his room, I 
asked him, “Seddon, have you never been 
tempted to swear since you became a Christian? 
Don’t you remember you often said that you 
could not help swearing ?”’ With a smile upon 
his face he pointed to the tongs which lay 
against the stove, and said, * Langstroth, not 
long ago I had a very large fire in that stove; 
and, thoughtlessly taking hold of the tongs, 
they blistered my fingers; and as I flung them 
from me one of the old horrid imprecations 
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came to the very tip of my tongue; but, thank 
God, I was able to choke it down. 

I joined the College Congregational Church 
in the spring of 1831, and, after graduation, en- 
tered the Theological Seminary of Yale College. 
My father’s business had now become so much 
embarrassed that he could give me no further 
assistance. I knew how many applicants the 
American Education Society had from ecandi- 
dates for the ministry who were just beginning 
to get a liberal education, and I felt strongly 
persuaded that if, with a college course, I had 
not sufficient energy to complete my theologi- 
cal studies from my own earnings, I gave but 
poor evidence of having any call to preach the 
gospel. I therefore took classes in some of the 
schools for young ladies in New Haven while I 
pursued my theological studies. Afterward | 
taught in a school opposite West Point, and, in 
the fall of 1834, beeame a tutor of mathematics 
to the freshman class in Yale College. 

While in the tutorship I had some very pleas- 
ant experiences, ard never suffered, like many 
of my predecessors and successors, by being 
smoked out of my room or having my windows 
broken, ete. I attribute my escape from these 
and other annoyances to a somewhat natural 
courtesy of manner, but very largely to the 
strong personal interest which I took in my 
students. If I found any of them getting be- 
hindhand in their studies, I was always ready 
to offer them private instruction, without any 
charge. All such kindness was fully recipro- 
cated, as the following incidents will Show: 

In winter. prayers and recitations were before 
sunrise. I had for some time been feeling quite 
unwell, and one morning I overslept myself. 
Roused by a knocking at my door, I opened my 
eyes and realized at once that I was late. I 
dressed as fast as I could. and on opening my 
door I found a deputation, who politely inform- 
ed me that my class was waiting for me, as 
they knew that my state of health had proba- 
bly caused me to sleep over. By immemorial 
custom, for the first time, I believe, broken 
over, when a tutor failed to be on hand his 
class waited about five minutes, when, if he did 
not appear, they rushed out of the room, filling 
the adjoining halls with yells of exultation 
which proclaimed their tutor’s delinqueney to 
all in reach of their voices. It seems that, after 
waiting for me the usual time, just as they were 
about to disperse, a student whom I had be- 
friended plead with them to hold on for a mo- 
ment, reminding them of my kindness and 
courtesy, and proposed that a deputation be 
chosen to inform me that they were still in the 
recitation-room, 

A few weeks later the same experience from 
a similar cause befell me, and again a deputa- 
tion from the class waited upon me. If the first 
occurrence was a subject of more than common 
talk among instructors and students, the second 
one attracted much more notice. After I reach- 
ed my class I thanked them with deep emotion 
for their kind consideration, but assured them 
that, if I_ made another sleep-over, I believed 
they would be justified in following the old 
custom. L. L. LANGSTROTH, 

Continued, 
RR a i 


SUGAR- FED HONEY. 


WHAT THE DADANTS THINK OF IT. 





What is honey? Prof. Cook answers: ** Honey 
is digested nectar. Every one understands that 
honey is the li¢ ~ product of bees, which they 


store in the cells of their combs. . . . That 
honey is digested nectar is just as true, although 
not as evident tothe unlearned. . . . Diges- 


tion is simply changing our food so that it can 
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be absorbed. Many substances, like al- 
bumen and cane sugar, . . must be chang- 
ed — digested — before absorption can take 
place.” (Something in defense of sugar pacar ), 
Bee-keepers’ Review, page 262 

According to the above quotation, all the 
savants who do not accept this assertion of 
Prof. Cook, that honey is digested nectar, even 
the best authorities in chemistry, in Europe as 
well as in America..are unlearned. To my 
knowledge, Prof. Cook can boast of being the 
first who wrote that the more or less complete 
change of food by its mixture with the gastric 
juice is digestion, for the simple fact is against 
such a theory. As soon as some cooked stareh 
is introduced into our mouth and masticated, 
our saliva mixes with it. Then this stareh, 
before going down into our stomach, is more or 
less transformed into glucose by the chemical 
action of our saliva.* It is the same with the 
nectar gathered by bees, which is more or less 
transformed in their honey-sac, by the saliva 
or juice of their gli unds, before going into their 
true stomach. 

Of course, as no savant will say that the 
starch is digested before going into the stom- 
ach, I can not see how it can be admitted that 
the nectar is digested before going into the true 
stomach of bees. I say true stomach, for * the 
honey-sac acts as a temporary reservoir for the 
collected nectar” (Cowan). Furthermore, ac- 
cording to the well-known English chemist, 
Bloxam, digestion is the change of the food 
into echyme by the gastrie juice. the bile, the 
pancreatic juice, the intestinal fluids, and the 
separation and absorption of the chyle contain- 
ed in the chyme. 

Milne Edwards. of Paris, wrote that digestion 
begins by the mastication of the food and ends 
by the absorption of the chyle and the defeca- 
tion. 

I could quote scores of savants who agree 
with the chemists just named, and I challenge 
Prof. Cook to find any one of them teaching 
that digestion consists only in the mixture of 
the food with the gastric juice and its more or 
less complete tre agdervsntion. Rut this criti- 
cism is not the main purpose of my article. 

Prof. Cook writes: “If honey produced by 
feeding bees with cane sugar is entirely whole- 
some, of which there can be no doubt; . 
if our best chemists class it with the best hone y 
from choicest plants, does it not stand to reason 
that it can be. may be, and. we say, ought to be, 
a product with no tarnished fame or reputa- 
tion? . . . Let usnotery knavery or fraud, 
but candidly investigate the matter; and if 
this course does offer a right and justitiable 
means of increasing our profits, let us adopt it” 
(Review). 

The main argument of Prof. Cook is, that 
such product is wholesome, and that the chem- 
ists class it with the best honey from choice 
plants. Let us suppose that lam so dextrous 
in counterfeiting greenbacks that all the most 
learned chemists and all of the best engravers 
pronounce my papers as true, would it follow 
that lam right and honest in making and put- 
ting them in circulation ? It would rob nobody, 
since every one of my greenbacks would be 
accepted as the ones issued by the government. 
No doubt I would rob the nation of their value; 
but the man who would sell sugar syrup as 
honey would not only get money on false pre- 
tense, but would make, also, a disloyal competi- 
tion with the honest bee-keeper. He would 
not be more honest than a money-counterfeiter, 
and he would ruin our business by destroying 
the confidence of our customers. So Mr. Cook 
would have acted wisely if, instead of boasting, 


* Dictionnaire de Médecine de Littré et Robin. 
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in several papers, of the results of more or less 
scientific tests, he would have kept them to 
himself. But neither science nor practice has 
yet given its last words on this question. Fur- 
thermore, my experience in this matter inclines 
me to predict that the adulterators will meet 
more difficulties than are anticipated; yes, even 
if those who try do not succeed, it is certain 
that the unwise articles written by Messrs. 
Cook and Hutchinson, far from benefiting the 
bee-keepers, will have a bad influence on the 
market. 

Iam glad to see our old friend Langstroth 
agreeing with us on the dishonesty of selling 
sugar syrup as pure honey. 

CARDINAL FLOWER (LOBELIA). 


Asa confirmation of what Mr. W. E. Gould 
wrote in GLEANINGS, page 800. 1 can say that 
there is, near the short path leading from our 
home to our shops, a plont of cardinal flower. 
I saw it every day, for years, during the flower- 
ing season, yet I huve never seen a single bee 
on it. Nevertheless, it gives very small seeds 
in abundance, so there is a proof that it doesn’t 
need the visits of bees to be fecundated. The 
lobelia family contains very poisonous varieties; 
among them are the syphilitica and the inflata, 
or Indian tobacco-plant. Of course, such qual- 
ities can not attract bees. CHaAs. DADANT. 

Hamilton, I1l., Nov. 3 


[Not knowing that the elder Dadant was pre- 
paring an article on the subject, Camille P. 
wrote the following: | 


Friend Ernest:—No, no, no! a thousand times 
no! You are not wrong in your position against 
the selling of sugar fed to bees under the name 
of honey. Such athingis no more nor less than 
adulteration, unless the consumer is told what 
the article is; and whenever he is told what it 
is, he will be unwilling to pay honey prices for 
it, or, for that matter, to buy itatall. Hutch- 
inson is doing the reverse of what he should do 
if he wants the support of the honey-producers. 
It would be just as wrong to sell sugar under 
the name of honey as it would be to sell honey- 
dew under the name of clover honey. Let 
every tub stand on its own bottom. 

Yours for true honey, 
DADANT & SON. 

{It seems to be understood by both A. I. R., else- 
where, and the Dadants, that Mr. Hutchinson 
and Prof. Cook intended that this sugar comb 
honey should be sold as the pure product of the 
hive. The writer feels sure that both intended 
that it should be sold for only whatitis. Mr. 
Hutchinson’s editorial, however, on page 274 
of the Review, which we publish in another 
column, rather leaves the impression (not in- 
tentional, we are sure) that the sugar comb 
honey was to be sold as the pure article from 
the flowers—that is, no statement to be made 
as to whether it was pure honey or something 
else. From what correspondence we have had 
with Mr. Hutchinson relative to the same point, 
we are certain that he did not so intend it; and 
while we disagree with him as to the probable 
tendencies of the advocacy of sugar comb hon- 
ey, we feel it but justice to him that this state- 
ment should be made. 

It seems to us there is one point. incidentally 
referred to by C. P. Dadant above, that has not 
been sufticiently brought out; and that is, if 
sugar comb honey can be produced at a cost of 
$7.50, and sold for 320.00 (as alleged by Mr. 
Hutchinson in another column). that, sooner or 
later, competition will bring the cost of pro- 
duction and the selling price nearer and nearer 
together, becanse. on the assumption that the 
consumer knows what he is buying, he will very 


soon figure out for himself the difference be- 
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tween cost and selling price. So great a margin 
could not possibly be realized unless the fact of 
the origin of the sugar honey were concealed, 
and the honey sold asa pure article from the 
flowers; hence we argue that large profits can 
not be obtained, except dishonestly. We know 
Mr. Hutchinson well enough not to question 
his motives, and, for the most part, his good 
judgment; but we feel strongly impressed by 
the fact that dishonest persons will make bad 
use of the knowledge; and that the daily pa- 
pers, Which have no love for nor interest in our 
pursuit, will make “capital.” to the serious 
detriment of the interest of the bee-keeper. 
Some may wonder that we should give so 
much space for the discussion of a subject that, 
we fear. presages injury to our pursuit: but 
now that the discussion has already been open- 
ed in another journal, and the practice of feed- 
ing bees sugar syrup to produce honey favor- 
ably commented on, is the reason why we feel 
it our duty to use our influence against what we 
consider a dangerous position on the part of our 
esteemed cotemporary the Review ; for among 


our bee-keeping exchanges there is no paper 
that we prize more highly. ] E. R. R. 


a 
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THAT MAMMOTH STEAM HONEY-EXTRACTOR. 


A. W. 


Mr. Editor:—That steam power extractor 
has been in every sense satisfactory. The 
points of excellence about my extractor (when 
run by steam) are so many that, to properly 
describe them all. would make this article much 
too long for GLEANINGS, so I must content my- 
self by naming a few of them only. 

I will speak tirst of the superior work that 
it does, which is all that any one could desire; 
in fact, it does the nicest work of any thing I 
ever saw in the shape of an extractor. Why, I 
will try to tell you. The upright shaft being 
fastened solid, both at top and bottom, there is 
no tremble nor shake to the reel; and it mat- 
ters not whether the reel is evenly loaded or 
not. Ifit can not move at top or bottom, it 
must run true. Now,it will not take a man 
long, Who has extracted much honey, to see the 
great advantage in this,in more respects than 
one. First,on account of the reel running so 
perfectly true there is no jar nor shake to the 
comb; and on account of this, the machine can 
be run much _ faster, without injury to the 
comb; and where there is brood in the combs, 
not one-half as much brood will be thrown out 
by my machine as with the ordinary hand ma- 
chine, because the honey, being heavier than the 
larvee, goes out first, and no one can judge 
or tell any thing about what the difference 
is in the work done by my steam power 
extractor, or that done by a hand machine. 
When I tell you whatI have said is true, and 
you take into account the great difference in 
centrifugal force, my reel being 7 feet 3 inches 
in diameter, and making 260 revolutions per 
minute, the centrifugal force of it is 13 times 
greater than one 2 feet across, making the same 
number of revolutions, and still it throws out 
nothing like the amount of larve that the 
hand machine does. Does it throw the honey 
out? Yes, it does, better than any thing else a 
man ever saw in the shape of an extractor: and 
is it not a little more pleasant and satisfactory, 
too. to sit down and rest while the extractor 
and engine are doing such satisfactory work 
for you? Ithink it is. I have had as good 
men to work for meas ever turned an extractor: 
but I never had one that was willing to kill 
himself trying to get the honey all out the 
combs with a hand machine. 


—ae 





OSBURN, OF CUBA, EXPLAINS ITS MERITS. 
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My extractor is not a reversible machine, as 
you know. andI am not disposed to say any 
thing of the reversible machines, any more 
than that Il have never had them do work so 
satisfactory for me as the non-reversible ones. 
I have used two different makes; one I owned, 
and the other I did not. There is just as much 
difference in extracting honey with my extract- 
or run by steam, and undertaking to do the 
same work with a hand machine, as there is in 
sawing wood with a bucksaw, or doing the 
same work witha good steam outfit. I have 
probably turned an extractor to throw out 
about as much honey as most men; but I don’t 
want any more of it. I am perfectly willing to 
let some one else have that pleasure and 
honor. 


OSBURN’S MAMMOTH HONEY - EXTRACTOR—IN- 
SIDE VIEW ONLY. 


Now in relation to the cheapness or the cost 
of the two; i. e., steam or hand power, to 
operate. To run my extractor properly, say 
from 7in the morning till4in the afternoon, 
will take not to exceed 40 cents’ worth of coal; 
oil, 5 cents, and in that time you can throw out 
10,000 Ibs. of honey if you have it to throw out. 
But suppose you have but 2000 lbs. to get out. 
Is it not much pleasanter to do it by steam 
power than by hand? Was not the first ex- 
tractor ever made a great improvement over 
the boy’s way of getting the honey out of the 
comb by swinging the comb fastened to one 
end of astring over his head. Any man will 
say yes. I will figure the cost of the two meth- 
ods. steam or hand power, from our standpoint 
here, where, in the best localities, hundreds 
upon hundreds of colonies can be kept in one 
apiary,and such a plant as I have,is so far 
ahead of hand machines that there is no com- 
parison between the two. I will let you figure 
the cost in your country, where only small 
apiaries can be kept in a place, and hand power 
and small machines are always used. 

A. W. OSBURN. 

Punta Brava, Cuba, W. I... Oct. 19. 


Very recently we built a mammoth honey- 
extractor, for a party, in Cuba. the same eon- 
structed after the manner of the one used by 
A. W. Osburn. After it was completed we took 
a photo of it. with a workman standing beside 
it; and the result given above will give the 
reader some conception of its size. The engrav- 
ing shows the internal arrangement for extract- 
ing 21 combs atatime. Although Mr. Osburn 
does not say so, we presume the same is set up 
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in a large wooden tank, the upright shaft being 
socketed to the ceiling, and to a substantial 
bearing in the bottom of the tank. A pulley is 
supposed to be put on the end of the horizontal 
shaft. or about where the man stands. This 
pulley is then connected with the engine direct. 
Ihe other pulley, just below the beveled gear, 
is designed to receive the brake, as so large a 
machine, when in full motion, would not stop, 
probably, under a minute or two, unless braked 
down. The upright shaft is 3 inches, and the 
horizontal 2;; in diameter. The supporting- 
arms are rods of steel °¢ inches square, making 
the whole inside ree] 7 feet 3 inches in diameter, 
and the beveled gear is 13 inches in diameter. 
The combs are held in a perpendicular position 
by an inside ring midway between the bottom 
and top of the reel and two inches from the 
wire cloth. To reverse. the combs must be 
lifted outin the good old-fashioned way, and 
set in again the other side to. 

Mr. Osburn is probably correct in regard to 
this machine’s freedom from vibration. Other 
things being equal, the larger the ree) the less 
the vibration due to any slight eccentricity. It 
seemed to us it was strong enough and heavy 
enough to hold a man’s weight at its periphery, 
and we have no doubt that it will do its work 
perfectly. Of course, such a large extractor as 
this will be useful in only a very few localities 
in the world—such localities as would furnish 
nectar-bearing flora for five or six months in 
the year. We doubt whether it would be prac- 
ticable in many places even in California. For 
the great majority of bee-keepers, the two- 
frame extractor is sufficient; and even four and 
six frame reversible extractors have a capacity 
ample for the needs of the most if not all of the 
largest extracted - honey men in the United 
States. ] 
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SOMETHING FURTHER ON THE INTRODUC- 
ING SUBJECT. 


FREELY GIVE, FREELY RECEIVE. 








Well, well! it seems that Doolittie’s. article 
on page 617 was read with a “relish” by Dr. 
Miller; and if my correspondence is any crite- 
rion to go by, that article was read with much 
‘relish’? by many others. It is * kinder funny” 
that, when a “man is down,” folks will all “*prick 
up their ears” and be more interested in his 
being down than they are in the man. or in all 
he has done for the good of the world in all of 
his previous life. Let a minister of the gospel 
fall into an error, and how the newspapers of 
the land will publish it. so that all eyes will see 
it, while all of his life may have been spent in 
doing good up to that time, without a single 
word of encouragement. or words of cheer being 
said to belp him bear the burdens the Master 
has enjoined upon him, or so that he might 
have shunned the pit into which he fell, or been 
of still greater usefulness in the world. What 
I have to sayin this article is not said ina 
fault-finding spirit, but with the hope that we 
as bee-keepers may be led into a broader plain, 
and up toa higher elevation along the line of 
what shall be the “ greatest good to the great- 
est number.” 

Soon after that article, on my failure to in- 
troduce a queen. appeared in print, I began to 
be showered with letters. and I almost wish it 
were the proper thing to give all of those letters, 
with the names attache! to them, in the col- 
umns of GLEANINGS. It would seem that 
many — yes, very many — have forgotten the 
great doctrine of the “brotherhood of man,” 
and the one desire which, taking possession of 
the hearts of many of the people, seems to be to 
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get all they can by hook or crook of the things 
of this world, no matter what becomes of the 
poor fellow-beings from whom they can obtain 
it. I had prided myself in the thought that 
bee-keepers as a class were not so selfish as the 
rest of the world: but since that article I have 
about come to the conclusion that they are 
made up of about the same material as the rest 
of mankind. Some of the letters received were 
kind and sympathizing:; some were glad I wrote 
as I did, for it expressed their condition exactly, 
and, as Dr. Miller says, ‘gave them a bit of 
comfort to think that others besides themselves 
are sometimes beaten by the bees.” Such as 
these gave me comfort: but others were very 
different. As asample of one class, I give this 
from one of the largest queen-breeders in the 
world: “Ah, ha! I see by GLEANINGS, page 617, 
that Doolittle has forgotten how to introduce 
queens. Let me say that I have not lost a 
single fertile queen by introducing in five years. 
Probably you know that certain conditions 
cause failure.”” And that was all there was 
relative to this subject of introducing queens in 
that letter. As a sample of another class I give 
this: “I see in GLEANINGS for Aug. 15, over 
your signature, a piece in which you say you 


do not know of any sure, easy way of introduc- 
ing queens. I use a plan that is sure and easy, 
and I have never failed myself. nor did I ever 


hear of any one else failing that introduces as I 
do. If you would really like to know how to 
introduce a queen easily and safely, and with- 
outa failure, I will teli you how for a small 
consideration. I should like some Italian 
queens for my own use; and if you have them 
you can cheaply pay me for my advice.” 

In 1870 I wrote my first article for publication, 


and my bee-keeping life is familiar to all the 
readers of GLEANINGS and other bee-papers: 
for {| have never done “any thing in a corner,” 


but have given all of my successes and reverses, 
together with all my plans and methods, to the 
public as freely as 1 would to my own family, 
always realizing that. through the philanthropy 


of others, ] have attuined the suceess I have 
achieved. After having thus given all that I 
know of bee-keeping | to the world. lam asked 
by some to give still further of what I have 
wrought out by “sweat and muscle,” to buy 
something which should have been as freely 


given to the world as I have given what! hav 

done, and am laughed at by others, and told 
that “certain conditions cause failures,” without 
even a hint at what those conditions are or how 
they may be avoided. When a young couple 
start out on life’s voyage they put all their 
energies together, that a comfortable and happy 
home may be made. The husband does not try 
to defraud or take advantage of the wife, nor 
the wife the husband: but both work together 
for the accomplishing of the same object—the 
blessedness of a comfortable home. If God 
gives them children, both parents and children 
work together to make both life and home a 
pleasure. The children do not try to defraud 
the parents nor the parents the children, but 
all work together for the happiness of all. 
Now, I wish to say that what is good for that 
family, as pictured above, is good for the great 
family of bee-keepers in this nation and in the 
world. Still further, what is good for the fam- 
ily is good for a township; what is good for a 
township is good for a county; what is good for 
a county is good for a State: what is good fora 
State is good for a nation: and what is good for 
a nation is good for the world. May God help 
us to get out of this state of not 
neighbor as ourselves, and come out into the 


glorious light and liberty of the gospel of our 
Lord and Savior Je SUS ( ‘hrist. 
received, 


‘Freely ye have 


freely give. 
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Before closing I wish to say that two or three 
very kindly wrote out their plans in full and 
sent them me, telling just how they introduce 
queens. These I wish to thank, especially so 
as they give me the privilege of having the 
wo published to the world through any paper 

might wish to give them. The reason I do 
not give them is because the essential features 
of these plans have appeared in our bee-liter- 
ature of the past; but the willingness they 
showed is just as deserving -” if the plans were 
new. M. DooLITTLE. 
Borodino, N. Y. 


[Friend D., like yourself we have letters every 
little while from people who say they have not 
lost a queen in introducing, in five years, or 
that they have not lost one in a hundred; and 
it always troubles me to receive such letters, 
knowing, as I do, how frequently the very best 
of us make sad failures. In fact, there is hardly 
a thing laid down in bee culture that is not 
likely to turn out so contrary to our oe 
experience or expectation that the whole indus- 
try seems to be a series of surprises, and they 
are not always “happy surprises” either. I 
think that, if I were to set about it in real ear- 
nest, I could introduce 25 queens. without a 
failure; but I should have to work hard and 
take a good deal of time with some of them. In 
introducing imported queens, where they are 
worth several dollars each, we have abundant 
experience in the matter—yes, experience when 
it is a pretty serious thing to lose even one. So 
far as I know. no plan has ever been discovered 
that is infallible; and these people who claim 
that they have something of the sort that they 
can not communicate unless they receive a con- 
sideration should be shunned at the outset as 
bad and wicked; and the poor fellows seem to 
be so much behind the times that they do not 
even know that most good people read their 
real motives at a glance. A, i, &. 
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PRIORITY OF LOCATION. 





THE POINTS 
HEWES. 


DR. MILLER ANALYZES BROUGHT 


OUT BY W. G. 
have tackled on page 802, 
means an easy one. You 
mad if you had found a 
grand location for bees, and some other chap 
should: bring 100 colonies and settle beside you. 
But what does that prove? Wouldn't you be 
just as mad if you had found a grand location 


The problem you 
Mr. Editor, is by no 
say you would be 


for a shoestore, and, after settling there, the 
other chap should come and seoop you out? 
Don’t you think * some moral right is due shoe- 
man No. 1 for discovering for himself a good 
field’’ as well as the bee-man? Please don't be 
too one-sided. 

Take the case that friend Hewes hints at. 


Mr. Lazicus has struck a “grand location,” 
capable of giving in a good season 20 tons; but, 
through shiftlessness and lack of sufficient bees, 
he gets only one-tenth that amount? Is the 
whole of creation to stand off and look on while 
he does the dog-in-the-manger act? Will it 
not be better for Mr. Upandatit to sit down 
beside him and get that other 18 tons—that is, 
unless he can tind an unoccupied location where 
he can get 20 tons? 
But suppose Mr. 
20-ton spot, and Mr. 


Upandatit is settled on his 

Lazicus hears of his big 
yelds. comes along with 100 colonies, and sits 
down and gets 2 tons of the crop. How would 
Mr. U. like that? He could hardly object, if 
friend Hewes is correct in saying, “An inexperi- 
enced person gener oa manages so badly that 
what little honey he gets makes no difference 
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in the other’s crop.” But isn’t that talking 
somewhat at random, friend Hewes? Suppose 


Mr. U. has enough bees to lick up all the nectar 


that is produced, and gets a crop of 20 tons. 
Then suppose Mr. L. comes with his 100 colo- 
nies and gets off the same ground a crop of 2 
tons. Is there any kind of management on the 
part of L. that will make the difference to U 
any less than 2 tons? 

Butit must not be forgotten that L.’s bees 
must have something for their own, consump- 
tion; and asitis estimated that each colony 
consumes about 60 Ibs. per annum, it will take 
3tons for 100 colonies. That 3 tons, added to 
the crop of 2 tons, makes 5 tons that L.’s bees 
have gathered from the flowers. Will you 
please tell us how L. can manage so badly that 
there will not be just 5 tons, clean cut, taken 
out of U.’s 20 tons? I think you would object 
with some force, probably with a force of about 
5 tons, against the coming of L.; yet it is diffi- 
cult to see how, in the first case. you are going 
to let U. come in on L., and in the last case re- 
verse the matter. Who is going to properly 
draw the distinguishing line? Iam not saying 
which is the right way: I am only showing the 
difficulty in the case. 

The ground is taken, that, whenever a man 
-an better himself by it, it is his duty to enter a 
field occupied by some one else, on the ground 
that “ self-preservation is the first law of na- 
ture.” But the “first law” is not always the 
best law. There is a higher law that says, 
* Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” 
Moreover, it is not always true that ‘self- 
preservation is the first law of nature.” Itis 
not true among bees. Every worker-bee is 
ready to lose its life for the sake of the rest of 
the colony. Its motto is not * self-preserva- 
tion.” but “the greatest good to the greatest 
number; and are not our civil laws based on 
this very motto? 

With this motto in mind, I think it will not be 
so very hard to see why the case of the bee- 
keeper is not exactly parallel to that of the 
merchant. Suppose that. in a village, there is 
one merchant and one bee-keeper. Another 
merchant takes up his abode in the village, and 
also another bee- kee pe of Upon which AaACCeS- 
sion will there be the most self-congratulation 
among the villagers? Hear Mrs. Jones say to 
Mrs. Smith, “Isn’t it nice that we have a new 
store? The old store had no competition. and 
we just had to pay whatever they asked. Now 
we can have our choice of the two places.” But 
you will hear no such remark about the new 
bee-keeper, for, if the ground was fully ocecu- 
pied by the first man. he can not and will not 
sell honey any cheaper than before, for he can 
not afford it so well now. It is very true. that 
the first merehant could afford to sell goods 
cheaper when he held the ground alone, but, as 
a rule, he does not till compe tition compe ‘Is him, 
consequently competition secures “ the greatest 
good to the greatest number.” 

But Mr. Hewes says, “I can not see why a 
hee-keeper should be more exempt from compe- 
tition than a merchant.” Candidly, I can't 
either. Is he? One year I Bes half as many 
strawberries as we could use in our family. My 
neighbor did the same. Each of us ate all we 
raised. Was there any competition between 
us? Certainly not. The next year we raised 
more, and used them up thesame way. There 
was no more competition than before. The 
succeeding year we raised them by the acre, 
and, of course, sold the most of them. Then 
competition began. and each of us had to sell 
our berries for a little less than if only one of us 
had been in the field. Do you notice that there 
was no competition till there was selling? Our 
raising berries did not make competition, but 
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our selling did. Is it not the same way with 
honey? I never knew the time. since I com- 
menced the business. that I had not competi- 
tion. Whether I sold half a pound toa home 
customer, or shipped a ecarload to a distant 
point, there were always others ready and anx- 
ious to sell to my customers. and competition 
with them always influenced my price. Butif 
aman comes in and spoils my field for both him 
and me, I don’t eall that competition any more 
than I would call it competition for a merchant 
next door to another to pile up empty boxes on 
the sidewalk so that customers could hardly en- 
ter either store. 

To be continued, if the editor pe : mits. 

Marengo, Ill. . MILLER. 


[There, now, doctor, your logic has mixed us 
all up: in fact, we've almost forgotten on which 
side of the fence we were. To tell the truth. we 
tried to be on the fence. At all events, we shall 
not try to collect ourselves till we hear from you 
again on the subject. 
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THE NEW CRANE SMOKER. 





ITS CONSTRUCTION, AND HOW IT CAME TO BE 
INVENTED. 


For many years I have felt that there was 
need of a better smoker than any now offered 
in our bee-journals. Broken springs, burned 
bellows leather, clogged blast-tubes. burnt 
clothing from sparks that eseaped from the 
base of the fire-barrel. a large hive containing 
a good colony of bees burned up, the searred 
trunk and limbs of an apple-tree beneath which 
it stood, and, above all. the constant feeling 
that followed me that I ought to get a larger 
supply of smoke with a stronger blast for the 
effort IT made, set me to thinking whether a 
better could not be made. <As the 
smoker is the important tool of the api- 
arist, it is very desirable to have it as near per 
fect as possible. Even if it costs a little more 
at first. the time saved will soon pay the differ- 
ence. Not only do we want an instrument that 
will not easily get outof repai 
but we want one that will give a large or smal! 
volume of smoke at the will of the operator 

Some years ago I construeted a smoker with 
two leather valves. the upper one placed in the 
mouth of a wooden air-flue connecting with the 
base of the fire-barrel. While this) smoker 
seemed to give me mare smoke, and a stronger 
blast. than any other I had seen, it did not fully 
satisfy me. Having to make some new ones 
last winter, ] began anew to study the whole 
question, giving it more time and thought than 
I had before been able to do. IT made a great 
variety of valves and connecting: flues, What 
I wanted was a smoker easy to operate. that 
would not readily clog with soot or creosote. or 
get out of repair. and that would give the 
strongest blast and volume of smoke possible. 
The results of my efforts are before you. 

A 3-ineh barre] is faste ned to a 6xS-ineh bel- 
lows, by two pieces of 7¢-ineh hoop iron. Each 
piece is bent about wav around the barrel, 
and fastened by wire, and then bent at such an 
angle as to give the greatest strength, and then 
bolted to the bellows. The bellows springs are 
on the outside, one on ea 
and fastened by metal clasps. and can be re- 
moved at will. and made stronger or weaker to 
fit the hand of the operator. They are so made 
that it may be said they will neither break nor 
wear out. For my own use I fasten a hook 
the small end of the bellows between the springs 
to hang the smoker to the edge of the hive 
while at work, and find it very convenient. 


| . 
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To secure the strongest blast of air through 
the fire-barrel, filled with all sorts of combus- 
tible material, and, perhaps, a layer of ashes 
and spent fuel upon the grate, it is necessary to 
have a ciosed air-flue between the bellows and 
base of the fire-barrel. Butif we connect with 
a metal tube, large quantities of smoke and 
sparks will be drawn into the bellows when it 
opens, and that will soon ruin it, besides caus- 
ing the fire to go out unless the bellows is kept 
in constant motion. There appear to be only 
two ways of getting around the difficulty: Ei- 
ther we must use a blast-tube partly or wholly 
cut off, which does not entirely prevent smoke 
and sparks from being drawn into the bellows, 
and, besides, appears to weaken the blast, and 

rmits sparks to drop upon the operator or 

ive-packing, or we must place a valve in this 
blast-tube, or air-flue, in such a way that it 
will open when the bellows closes, forming with 
the air-flue a closed passage from the bellows 
to the fire-barrel, and then instantly close to 
prevent smoke being drawn into the bellows. 


c 








SECTIONAL VIEW OF CRANE SMOKER. 


An illustration of this principle is seen in the 
diagram, Fig. 1. The slightest pressure upon 
the bellows opens the valve F, near the center 
of the bellows, and. with the air-flue E, forms a 
closed air-flue, or blast, from the bellows’ to the 
barrel. As soon as the pressure is removed, or 
the airin the bellows exhausted, the valve in- 
stantly closes, thus preventing any smoke from 
entering the bellows. The valve, being closed 
when the smoker is not in use, permits a suffi- 
cient draft of air through the open mouth of 
the air-flue to keep the fuel burning in good 
shape. This valve is paaed at one end, and 
plays loosely into a slot, N, Fig. 2,on either 








rHE CRANE SMOKER. 


side of the mouth of the air-flue. That no air 
may escape around the valve, a piece of flexible 
leather is stretched across the valve on the in- 
side of the bellows, with a hole through it open- 
ing into the valve. 

The grate is so constructed, that, with the 
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strong blast, I have had no trouble with ashes or 
sparks coming down into the air-flue. The 
diagrams make the working of this smoker so 
plain that I need not explain further. Its ad- 
vantages must be evident to any experienced 
bee-keeper. It will be seen that no smoke or 
sparks can be drawn into the bellows, nor can 
any sparks drop or fly from the base of the fire- 
barrel into the clothes of the operator nor into 
the packing of the hive. 

I have aot been troubled with any creosote— 
that sticky, tarlike substance that, in most 
smokers, runs down the sides of the smoker and 
over your hands, not unfrequently soiling the 
sections. Almost any kind of fuel can be burn- 
ed in this smoker, after a fire is once started. 
My assistant told me that he worked my smoker 
for half an hour on nothing but green grass. I 
would not, however, recommend grass as the 
best fuel. This smoker does not easily get 
choked with soot or creosote; yet, if in careless 
hands, or from long use, the air-flue or metal 
valve gets coated with soot it can be easily and 
quickly taken apart and thoroughly cleaned, 
so it will work as well as when new; and al- 
though so easily taken apart, when put together 
it is one of the strongest smokers made. The 
barrel can, in a moment, be taken off when 
worn out, and replaced with a new one. 

More important than any thing else. so far as 
my experience goes, this smoker will throw a 
much larger volume of smoke with far greater 
force, with the same kind of fuel and the same 
effort, than any other smoker. It is not always 
necessary to use large quantities of smoke, nor 
desirable; but when you do want it, you are 
apt to want it very much; besides, one can 
work much more rapidly, if he has an abun- 
dance of smoke in reserve, than without it, and 
time is money. 

Some time ago I was at work opening a hive, 
when the bees became very angry, and declared 
war in earnest. I closed my eyes, took my 
smoker, and gave a few puffs of smoke about 
my person. On opening my eyes I could not see 
even into the hive I had open before me, so 
dense was the smoke. Ina moment more the 
smoke drifted away and I was left to finish my 

work without interruption, and was master of 
the situation. 

In this sec tion itis rare that we have much 
honey to be gathered after basswood bloom; 
and ina poor season, like the past, almost every 
hive has to be fed to fit them for winter. How 
much, ean be told only by careful examination, 
as bees are mostly in large hives, and weighing 
them is impracticable. Heretofore I have found 
it very difticult to look them over until cool 
weather, on uccount of robbing. This year I 
looked over a number of yards of bees; and al- 
though the weather was warm most of the 
time, and robbers very abundant, I lifted al- 
most every comb in every hive without any 
serious trouble from robbing. In fact, 1 worked 
with as. little fear from robbers as I usually do 
in a good flow of honey. An assistant with a 
good smoker in hand made robbing an unequal 
game; and after trying it for two or three hours 

each day they would usually give it up. Per- 
haps the kind of fuel had something to do with 
it. I used old cotton and burlap cloths that 
had been used over the brood-frames, and 
gnawed by the bees until worthless. I will say, 
just here, that there is reason to believe that 
propolis-coated rags or cloths are the very best 
materials for smoker fuel to be had. They will 
last longer than any thing else I have tried. 
The smoke will not stain the whitest section, 

as I have found clear wood smoke will do. It 
has a pleasant odor, and is less offensive than 
any other smoke: and, more important still, 
this smoke will quiet the bees quicker and more 
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verfectly than any I have heretofore used. 
But to use such old rags to the best advantage 
requires a smoker with a strong blast; for, as 
soon as the propolis warms and softens, the 
rags are apt to settle togother and prevent the 
air from passing through the smoker. 

From whatI have written, it may seem as 
though I were somewhat enthusiastic over the 
good qualities of my smoker; but I have little 
fear but thatany other bee-keeper who has many 
colonies of bees to handle, who may give ita 
fair trial, will be equally enthusiastic in its 
praise. J. E. CRANE. 

Middlebury, Vt., Oct. 22. 


[When the Crane smoker was first illustrated 
and described in the Bee-keepers’ Review, we 
were prejudiced against it, because, up to that 
time, all arrangements in bee-smokers for pre- 
venting smoke from going into the bellows by 
means of a valve connected to a continuous 
flue to the fire-box, had proved to be complicat- 
ed, and a failure. But as Mr. Hutchinson spoke 
highly of it we were open to conviction, and 
soon after wrote to Mr. Crane, asking him to 
send on one of his smokers, which he did. We 
were delighted with it at once; and then we 
saw that it was difficult to understand the real 
principle without seeing the implement itself. 
But we trust that the painstaking care we have 
given to the new engravings will enable our 
readers to catch the idea. Perhaps we should 
add that the little valve F G, Fig. 1. just the 
moment the bellows is compressed, lifts up to 
the position shown by the dotted lines, making 
a continuous canal or flue to the smoker-cup: 
and as long as pressure is exerted upon the bel- 
lows, the air can shoot on uninterruptedly into 
the opening N, Fig. 2; but just the instant it is 
released, and long before the suction of air 
backward can take place. the little valve EF 
drops back, in obedience to a little spring, 
effectually preventing any return of air or 
smoke into the bellows. It is impossible for 
smoke to come in contact with the valve, and 
hence it will remain clean. In the month or so 
we have used it, the valves have been perfectly 
clear of creosote ace pieelatione. The grate is 
omitted. but : fastened into a swedge just 
before D, Fig. 1 

In our opinion, there is no smoker that has 
ever been produced that will yield the volume 
of smoke that this will: and for blast it is fully 
equal to the Clark. The only trouble we see 
with it is, that the shut-off-valve device must 
be made mechanically perfect; and while ours 
have worked for us a month very nicely, it is 
possible that, in a year or so of time it might 
give trouble.* 

rr fi 


BASSWOOD AND ITS PROPAGATION. 


WHY IS IT IMPRACTICABLE TO GROW IT FROM 
SEED ? 





. 





Why doesn’t basswood seed germinate, and 
produce plants? Iam induced by J. A. Green’s 
question,on page 770, to ask this question, as, in 
all my observation. covering a period of several 
years, I have never been able to find a single 
seedling,even under old trees, where the ground 
was covered with seed. We are told that stock 
feed upon the young plants, and it is very likely 
true, as mostof the old trees here are found 
growing upon steep bluffs and places where 
stock ean not go. Experiments with seed mixed 
with sand in boxes, kept over winter, both in 


Later.—Since the above was written, the smoker 
vot a little wet; the wood swelled, and stopped the 
valve. This part of the smoker might be made of 
metal; but this would make it quite expensive. 
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cellar and exposed to freezing, have resulted in 
failure. Now is the time of year that seed is 
ripe, if it ever is; and I would ask those who 
have succeeded in making it grow, to tell us 
how to keep the seed over winter, and how to 
handle it to have it grow. It is one of the 
greatest drawbacks that we have in the plant- 
ing of this valuable honey-tree, that the trees 
are hard to get in any quantity of suitable size 
for rapid planting. I see you have taken them 
outof your late catalogues. From the disposi- 
tion of the tree to sprout from the roots, one 
would suppose it might be Eames from 
small root-cuttings, like the blackberry ; but, 
again, we find all sprouts attached to the main 
stump, and none growing from buds or eyes 
upon the small roots. L. C. CLARK. 
Granada, Kan., Oct. 22. 


[Friend C., basswood seed does germinate and 
produce plants, providing you learn how to 
make it do so. In the first 2 noe the seed must 
be gathered and sown as soon as it is fully ma- 
tured—usually in September or October. A 
coating of wood dirt or forest leaves over the 
seed seems to be beneficial. Sometimes per- 
haps 75 per cent of the seed will grow, but usually 
not more than half, and sometimes only 25 and 
even 10 per cent. If you can find a piece of 
basswood forest where no stock is permitted to 
pasture on it at all, you can usually find plenty 
of young basswoods. We have taken from our 
price list only the small-sized basswoods. The 
reason is, we sold out and did not succeed in 
getting young trees so we could get them at 
our former prices. It can be propagated by 
cuttings; but sowing the seed is usually the 
cheapest and best way. The subject of raising 
the cuttings, and also planting and sowing the 
seed. has been fully written up in some of our 
back numbers—perhaps a dozen years ago. | 

Fa a | 
ep 


THE INDIAN ORPHANAGE OF INDIAN TER- 
RITORY. 


WHAT IT IS, AND ITS WORK. 





Friend Root:—\lkknowing that you and many 
of your readers are interested in missions as 
well as in bees, I thought I would write a little 
in regard to my trip to the Cherokee Nation, 
Indian Territory. I had two objects in view in 
coming here. One was, to look up the Territo- 
ry as to its probable value as a bee country: 
and the other, to visit and inspect the Gospel 
Mission .7 Indian Orphanage, conducted by 
my friend J. E. Wolfe and his good wife, who is 
an educ a Cherokee lady. The orphanage 
farm and wood-working shop are situated five 
miles west of Vinita, 1. T., in a most beautiful 
plain. surrounded by gently rolling hills and 
narrow strips of timber skirting the numerous 
small streams. I find the orphanage the nucle- 
us of what may some day result in great good to 
this whole Territory. They have a shop 40x 60 
feet in size, devoted mostly to the manufacture 
of chairs. Since coming here I have made some 
Langstroth hives, and left them a full set of 
patterns, so that, in the future, they can keep 
bees along with their other branches of farm- 
ing, which comprises all kinds of crops and gar- 
dening suitable to this locality of short mild 
winters and long pleasant summers. 

This is a non-sectarian mission, and the chil- 
dren are taught simply Bible Christianity; and 
the aim is, to give them a fair education and 
fit them for a useful life. The children are in- 
dustrious, happy, and bright, and live and work 
together as harmoniously as any family of sis- 
ters and brothers. 
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As regards bee-keeping, there is a great abun- 
dance of fall flowers, especially goldenrod,which 
seems to cover the prairies: but as they have 
no white clover, basswood, nor alfalfa, I do not 
think it would pay to keep many bees in a 
place, therefore it not a country for bee- 
keepers; but for gardening, stock-raising, and 
fruit-growing. I think itis fine, and in time it 
may become a fair bee-country. 

If there is any one who has boys’ and girls’ 
clothing, or a dollar to spare for a worthy Chris- 
tian work, I would say both are much needed 
here now. They take in. feed, and educate the 
little destitute Indian orphan boys and girls, in 
order to make Christian men and women of 
them. Itis a great undertaking. as there is so 
much expense connected with getting the nec- 


is 


essary buildings up and the farm opened. All 
this has been undertaken on the plan pursued 
by George Miiller, of Bristol, England; but in 


time it may be made self-supporting toa great 
extent, as they have 1500 acres of fine land on 
which are water. wood, good building-stone, 
and a coal-bed. With all these natural advan- 
tantages, and a fine climate. where is there a 
better place to establish such an institution ? 
Vinita, I. T., Oct. 21. H. LATHROP. 
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RAISING LETTUCE IN WINTER. 


OF THE OHIO EXPERIMENT 
STATION, 


BY E. C. GREEN, 





Friend Root:—In reading your book, * What 


to Do and How to be Happy While Doing It.” 
I find there isa great deal said about growing 
lettuce in the winter; and while the rules laid 
down in that book were not followed, and, in 
fact, I had never read them carefully, yet the 
plan or way of raising lettuce given there, 

especially the one by Mr. Davis, is so similar to 
what we have hit on that it seems to me they 
might be called the common sense of lettuce 

raising. There is no great secret about the 
matter—not much more than there is in raising 

a crop of corn. if the conditions are right; but 
there is the trouble. If vou have flues that 
smoke, and glass that lets in but half of the 
light. and such drawbacks. you will not be able 
to raise a good crop of lettuce any more than 


you would a good crop of corn on poor worn-out 
land, with no manure to put on it, and bad 
weather to contend with. 

We started this winter with a house that was 
almost as light as outdoors, the glass being 16x 
24 inches. We heated with hot water, so there 
was no smoke, dust. nor fumes of any kind to 
injure the young plants, and the soi] was as 
good as we knew how to make it; and.,as Mr. 
Davis says. “the better care and attention 
given the crop, the better success you will 
have.” To illustrate what care and careful 
attention will do, I will say that, during the 
first part of the winter. by close watching we 
suceceded in keeping our greenhouse almost 
free from that pest known as plant-lice, by the 


use of tobacco dust: but as we grew more let- 
tuce. and had more work to do, our vigilance 
relaxed somewhat, and the little plant-sucker 


multiplied until now we are well supplied with 
them. But now they are attacked by a disease 
that bids fair to exterminate them, the disease 
being a fungus which is similar to the one we 
often see on house-flies. and called by scientific 
men Empusa muse. They have not been so 
bad as toshow any effects on the crop, however. 

Starting in with favorable ciroumstances, 


and being able to control the plant-lice. we 
have been able to grow a large amount of let- 
tuce, Which brought fair prices, and to carry 


ona number of interesting Our 


experiments. 
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was on the different distances apart in set- 
ting the plants in the bed. Our conclusions 
were, that six inches was the best. all things 
considered; less than that crowds the plants: 
and more puts too few plants on a given space 
to be profitable 

Our fertilizer experiment was not very sat- 
isfactory. We made several tests with the 
nitrate of soda; but in no instance could we see 
any good done by it. I have seen results from 
other stations where it has been used, and it 
does not seem to inerease the crop. but makes 
the plants rot worse. I should have liked to 
try guano, but it was not included in the fer- 
tilizers that we tried. 

Our experiment with sub-irrigation was one 
of the most interesting that we have tried, and 
it showed the most decided results; but we 
have not come to any definite conclusion on the 
subject. for it has not been tried in enough dif- 
ferent ways to Speak with certainty: but I 
believe, from what I have seen, that this meth- 
od of watering, combined with a good mulch 
on top of the bed, will do more to help keep the 


first 


rot in check than any other way. The rot, or 
lettuce mildew. has been one of our serious 
troubles in the work, and there seems to be 
complaint from other sources. I was in one 


house this winter that had nearly ten thousand 

plants in it that were nearly ruined by the rot. 

I hope something can be found ok will pre- 

vent it in a measure, . GREEN. 
Columbus, O. 


[The communication above was sent us over 
a year ago; but by some blunder it did not get 
into the journal. Prof. W. J. Green, brother of 
the writer of the above, visited us a few days 
ago, and he said this matter of sub-irrigation 
Was giving some most encouraging results with 
other crops than lettuce, both in the greenhouse 
and in the open air. 

Es, ee 


IRRIGATION—-RAISING WATER FOR BY EN- 
GINES, WINDMILLS, WATER-WHEELS, &C. 
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Friend Root:—Your correspondent who wishes 
to know something about power to raise water 
24 feet to irrigate a two-acre garden should not 
investin a wheel. It would take an immense 
wheel to lift the water so high, and the expense 
with a wheel is sometimes quite heavy. Of 
course, this depends somewhat on the charac- 
ter of the stream and the floods that may occur. 
Our tirst settlers. acting independently of each 
other, used wheels; but now that there is coép- 
eration in securing a water supply, wheels are 
seldom used. 


There is no patent on the old-style wheels; 
but a new one, to rise and fall with the stage 
of water. has been patented. What its real 


merits are Lean not say. Looking at the ques- 
tion from this distance I think your correspond- 
ent would best use a windmill. Perhaps instead 


of a tank he has a good location for a small 
reservoir. In this case a reservoir might be 
preferable. 

It would be difficult to make celery ground 


too wet. The ground could be kept constantly 
wet from the windmill while running, without 
danger from following rains. If the windmill 
should stop running, the crops would not suffer 


for ten days or two weeks, even if there is no 
rain. 
If the “‘new celery culture” is followed (that 


of close planting so that the plants do not need 
banking), a great deal of water will be required; 
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however, the amount of land to be irrigated is 
too small to justify much expense, even “though 
very close cropping be followed. In many cases 
our people use a steam pump for lifting water, 
with entire satisfaction; but this is too expen- 
sive for a two-acre garden, unless the pump 
could be used for other purposes as well. 

There are many things to be taken into ac- 
count in irrigating besides securing a supply of 
water. Where the supply is short, the saving 
of water isa study in itself. The aivantages 
of irrigation should not be conceded to the arid 
region alone. Irrigation is essential to com- 
oie te success in high-pressure gardening in al- 
most any country. KE. BRAYTON. 

Pueblo. Colo. 








THE CONSER PLAN OF NON-SWARMING. 
MRS, AXTELL EXPLAINS WHAT IT IS. 

1 believe that the Conser plan of non-swarm- 
ing will pay much better than taking away the 
queen. We never could succeed in getting the 
bees to work so well for comb honey (and that 
is the kind of honey we take, except a very lit- 
tle extracted each year to supply the few calls 
we have for it) as when they have a vigorous 
laying queen in the hive. The more vigorous 
the queen, the greater the quantity ef honey 
gathered from that hive. I fully agree with 
Mr. Conser when he says, “ No. indeed ; the 
queen should be kept at all times at home when 
the bees are so busy’? as they are in swarming 
time. 

The Conser plan of non-swarming is, to ar- 
range a hatching-box in the center of three 
hives. one on either side and one at the back of 
the box. connecting the box with each hive by 
a th-inch tube between the hive and box about 
the center of the brood-comb. In the center of 
the tube is a queen-excluding piece of zine to 
Keep the queen from going into the hateching- 
box. ‘The box is divided into three apartments 

one apartment for each hive. There being 

three together, there are bees and brood enough 
to keep each other warm at that time of the 
year. Each apartment is covered with a piece 
of heavy ducking that keeps two covered while 
the third one is being manipulated. and over all 
is a board cover like other hives. Each little 
apartment has its own entrance from the out- 
side. The hives should be put into groups of 
three before swarming time comes, by moving 
them a few inches, or a foot, each day, or by 
placing them in that position when brought 
from the cellar; but all should be good colonies, 
and the queen laying in the outside combs. 

Eight or ten days before the honey season 
opens from white clover. stock the hatching- 
box from brood from the hives thus: Open one 
of the hives and hunt out the queen, and lift 
out the comb that she is on. and hang it on the 
comb-rack, or lean it against the hive until 
ready to place back. Take out two combs filled 
with capped brood (not unsealed, but capped 
brood) and place them with the adhering bees 
in the apartment of the hatching-box that is 
connected with the hive, first closing up the 
entrance of the tube that leads back into their 
own hive. Leave the tubes closed for 48 hours; 
leave the outside entrance open—at least, we 
did: but he did not.in his directions to us, say 
whether it should be left open or shut. 

The comb the queen was on should be return- 
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ed to her hive with an empty comb placed on 
ach side of the comb she was on. Treat the 
two other hives in the same way as the one de- 
scribed. In eight or ten days the same treat- 
ment should be gone over again, this time using 
the two combs in the hatching-box, and one 
empty one, returning them to the parent hive 
and placing one on each side of the comb the 
queen is on, as before, and taking out three 
combs of capped brood and placing them in the 
hatching-box as before; but the tube need not 
be closed this time, as there will now be bees 
enough that have learned to stay in the hatch- 
ing-box to care for the brood. Ishould think it 
would not be out of place to brush off part of 
the bees when taken out of the hatching-box, 
but he did not direct us so todo, and we did not. 

At this second manipulation place the surplus 
cases on the hives, as the hives are now very 
full of bees, and will immediately start to work 
in sections if bait combs are given them. In 
about a week or eight days, go over the treat- 
ment again, and put a second surplus case on 
under the first. If the surplus cases were small 
they may need three by this time if honey is 
coming in. From two of the hives thus treated 
we got a few more pounds of honey than from 
any other hives in the apiary. In the other 
colony the queen failed, and I took it for grant- 
ed she was dead. as I found queen-cells and saw 
no eggs or larvie, so I gave them a queen, and 
at the next manipulation I found cells and the 
old queen. so I broke up that colony. The two 
colonies did not swarm. We applied somewhat 
the same principle to other colonies. that of giv- 
ing the queen more room, none of which swarm- 
ed: but we found queen-cells in hives that I 
think had old queens; but by taking out one 
comb in the center once in six or seven days 
the same comb each time — and destroying the 
cells we saw, there was no swarming from those 
hives. We did not look very carefully for cells. 
I think this year was not a very bad one for 
swarming. The honey came in slowly at tirst, 
and we gave plenty of room, so they did not get 
the swarming fever badly, as in other years, 

The plan of giving an empty comb in the cen- 
ter frequently, and each time taking the same 
comb, as | have mentioned, and also mentioned 
im this journal. works well, gives nearly as good 
results as the Conser plan, as that comb can be 
used to build up nuclei, and the strength of the 
colony is kept up by the remaining combs, and 
the bees worked well in the sections. Our hive 
is not very well adapted to the Conser plan of 
manipulation, having the closed-end frames 
resting on the bottom-board, and hive clamped 
at the side: but any hanging frame that will 
admit of frames being taken out of the center, 
would, | think, work better. Working only 
three hives. after the Conser plan, hardly gives 
a fair trial. I think we shall want to try more 
another year before fully deciding. though I am 
satistied that the queen needs more room rather 
than less than the usual size of brood-nest. 
True, it leaves a very large colony at the close 
of the honey harvest; but they will gather 
enough more honey to make up the difference, 
and will find and store honey longer than small- 
er colonies. I believe that such large colonies, 
if the brood-nest is left alone, will always, or 
nearly always, have enough to winter on, even 
if the fall harvest is short. 

The Conser plan is patented, or a patent is 
applied for: but if it works as well as think it 
will with the hanging frames, it will soon pay 
one who uses the hanging frame to use it. even 
if he does have to pay ten or fifteen dollars for 
a Sample hive and a right to use it. 

If the plan itself does not come into general 
use it may lead to something that will. Even 
if it does not prevent ali swarms, it would pre- 
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vent s@ many that swarming would be manag- 
ed easily. True, in reading over the plan it 
looks as if it were considerable work to carry it 
out: but itis not so much as if the bees were 
left alone to swarm, and the work can be done 
at one’s leisure, when not in a hurry in the heat 
of the day, with half a dozen swarms al] need- 
ing to be cared for at once. 

f a person has but a few colonies, and wishes 
to make the most of them, I think it will pay, 
or some similar plan, so that we can keep enor- 
mous colonies together, as they do so much bet- 
ter work in sections, and do not have to be con- 
stantly watched; and if a person has a great 
many colonies, and help is scarce, that, or a 
similar plan or plans, will pay to care for a part 
of the colonies, that the colonies that are not 
thus treated may be more easily cared for, and 
thus make swarming more easy for the apiarist. 
But with all the plans that are followed, we 
must or ought to have one of the B. Taylor, or 
a similar device, to catch the swarms if they 
come faster than we can easily care for them. I 
feel quite in favor, also, of taking out a comb 
of brood from the center of a few colonies every 
few days from the colonies that are the most 
difficult to watch, and the most likely to lose 
swarms from. I don’t think it necessary to put 
an empty comb in each time. If the lower half 
is empty after the second time of changing. I 
think it would answer. Such care of colonies 
can be taken in the cool of the evening or morn- 
ing, and at one’s leisure. 

IN BEE CULTURE. 
Let him who wishes to XL, 
Or who aspires to B most Y's, 
Remember this: A Y's man O’s 
Much of his wisdom to his I's. 


And he must not his ears XQ's; 
But ears must hear and I's must Cc, 
And he must all his se nses U’s 
Who hopes a Y's man e’er to B. 
Mrs. L. C. AXTELL. 
Roseville, [l., Nov. 1, 1892. 


|The Conser plan of non-swarming, if we un- 
derstand it correctly, is simply a scheme for the 
getting of populous colonies in small hives: and 
the presence of but little brood in the hives ata 
time, we suppose, takes away the desire for 
swarming. ‘Ve question, however. whether the 
plan will work even generally; and even if it 
does do so, the labor and machinery involved 
would be more than the caring for the swarms 
in the ordinary way. Just think of hitching 
the hives nearer together every few days to get 
them in a triangle. equally distant, and. after 
that, shifting brood-combs every ten or sixteen 
days into the hatehing-box! Besides all this 
there is the expense of the connecting-tubes, 
and holes in the sides of the hives. Even if the 
plan should secure more honey, the cost per 
pound would be much more than by the old 
way. If oursurmises are incorrect, we should 
be glad to be set right. 


—< i EE 
FUN. 


SENSIBLE SUGGESTIONS FROM MISS ANNA B. 
QUILLIN. 

“Oh! IT just love to do things to shock people 

itis such fun! and if I don’t do something to 
wake up this town before I leave it. | miss my 
guess. 

So said a gay young girl of seventeen, bright, 
attractive, and full of life; a petted. only 
daughter, and an heiress in her own right, she 
held what would be considered by many an en- 
viable position ‘n the world. 
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* Why, Marta Belgrave! you don’t mean to, 
Say you are going to engage in any new mis-' 
chief?” said one young girl of the group, with 
very evident surprise, both in tone and manner. 

“And why not?’ was the reply of Marta, 
accompanied by a saucy toss of her head. 
do think this is the most ‘dead and alive’ old 
place—one never can have any fun here. Well, 
Iam not going to‘ give myself away.’ butina 
week oritwo I am going to have two of the 
jolliest girls you ever saw, to pay me a visit; 
and then, look out! if we don’t shake up this 
old town, I’ll be surprised.” 

* Well! I should think you had had enough 
of that sort of thing, Marta,” was the reply. 

* Oh, lam going to have some fun, and I don’t 
care what people think of it. I am going away, 
and will be gone all winter, so it will not make 
any difference to me what they say about me, 
for I’ll not be here to know it.’ 

A number of girls out shopping had met; and 
as they paused for a few moments near the door 
of a store, this fragment of their conversation 
was overheard; and I wondered how many of 
our girls think as did Marta. Dear girls, do 
any of you think that it doesn’t make any dif- 
ference what people think or say of you? 
Marta has gained the unenviable repute ition of 
being “‘rather wild,” and “quite fast.” Have 
you ever thought it didn’t make any differeice 
if people considered you in that light, and ap- 
plied those terms to you? Do you think it 
doesn’t make any difference if you engage in 
questionable *“ fun.”’—flirt or correspond with 
strangers; play practical jokes: and do various 
mischievous things that may injure or annoy 
others? My dear girls, one little thoughtless 
act, which you may designate as “only fun,’ 
may so smirch your character that years of 
right living will not efface the stain. It may 
seem fun at the time; but, oh the bitter, bitter 
fruit it may yield to be eaten in the years that 
follow! 

There is much to enjoy in life—many innocent 
pleasures. and it is right to enjoy them and 
have ‘“‘good times; but when there is any 
questionable fun on hand, count well the cost, 
and be not persuaded to enter into it, else the 
time may come—yes, it is almost certain to come 

when regret will be your guest. As a certain 
poet has expressed it, 

*the heart bleeds, 
And pale regret comes weltering in tears.”’ 


Esau sold his birthright for a mess of pottage. 
Dear girls,do not run the risk of losing your 
good name for what is falsely termed fun. Do 
not be too familiar with boys or men. nor allow 
them to be so with you. Shun any one who 
would tempt you to do anv thing your parents 
would not approve. And when friends give 
advice, and warn you of the pitfalls that may 
beset your pathway. take it kindly. Perhaps 
they may not express themselves in the kindest 
and best manner, but you should understand 
that they speak because they have vour best 
interest at heart, and you should take itin the 
spirit in which it is intended. Do not think 
they are trying to cheat you out of any whole- 
some pleasures when they are only trying to 
save you from sorrow and suffering. 

Have respect for the opinions of good people: 
and to gain their respect. and to deserve it, is 
no light matter—not a matter to be treated with 
indifference, but as something to be prized. 
Take this thought with you. and remember it 
always: A good name, a pure character, is the 
most precious earthly possession any one can 
have. Therefore, dear girls, guard yours well. 

ANNA B. QUILLIN. 

Ipava, IIl., October, 1892. 
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ROSES. 





DR. MILLER 


THEM; 


TELLS WHAT HE KNOWS 
THEIR PROPAGATION, ETC. 


ABOUT 


~ 


In a foot-note on page 77 
called upon to answer” some questions about 
roses. Mr. Editor, do you realize what a dan- 
gerous thing it would be to turn me loose on 
the pages of GL EANINGS with such a topic as 
* Roses”? Why! it’s part of my creed, that 
God made the beautiful things of the world for 
us to enjoy; and I believe that, if the boys and 
girls of our homes were more generally encour- 
aged to cultivate a taste for flowers, there 
would be less danger of their going astray in 
their search for pleasures. 

Passionately fond of flowers, of late years my 
attention has been confined almost exclusively 
to roses. No other flower has so many admir- 
ers, and it is likely that, through all time, the 


41am “respectfully 


rose will continue to be queen. How I wish, 
friend Root, you could be here when the roses 
are at their best! I am very sure you would 


become enthusiastic. Why! there hasn’t been 
a day since roses began to bloom, with no bud 
to be seen. Shortly after the middle of May, 
Count d’Espresmenil offers its first opening 
buds with its brilliant green foliage; then an- 
other and another of the beauties opens out, 
varying from pure white through all the shades 
of pink and red to almost black, and, again, 
from the lightest tint toa substantial yellow; 

and when winter finally freezes up the bushes 
solid, it will be with here and there a bud or 
flower. Just now I have been out and counted 
some sixty buds in various stages of develop- 
ment. Some of these will open out; but as it is 
now the very last of October, some of them will 
never get to be more than buds, for in this cool 
weather they develop very slowly. 

To answer Mrs. Fisher’s question, grafting is 
very little used in this country in propagating 
roses. Budding is somewhat used, and layering 
oceasionally. but the great majority of roses 
are raised from cuttings. Besides these four 
ways of increasing roses, there is a fifth, and it 
is the way mine are usually increased—that is, 
by buying. Except a few kinds that can not 


easily be raised from cuttings, you can buy 
small roses and have them sent by mail for 


about a dime each. Larger plants can be had 
for an increased price. 

For outdoor culture you can have almost any 
kind of roses; but if you live in the North, the 
perpetuals, or hybrid remontants, are the ones 
to get for a number of years’ growth. Let me 
caution you, however. that perpetuals are not 
perpetual in their blooming. They will give 
you a full crop in June, and an_ occasional 
bloom or set of blooms afterward. Roses don’t 
bloom nearly as well on bushes as they do in 
catalogues. 

But I'll tell you a trick worth knowing. As 
soon as the buds are big enough to be seen on 
my remontants, I carefully pick them all off by 
pinching with thumb and finger nails, and y 
try to keep them all picked off till about the 
time the common June or annual roses are 
done blooming. In spite of my vigilance, some 
of them will escape notice till they are so large 
that Ihave not the heart to pick them off, so 
that quite a showing will be left, giving me no 
trouble to cut two bushels on a Sunday when 
they are at their best, and from that to one or 
two vases throughout the season. to decorate 
the church. You see. if you allow them to 
bloom at their own sweet will they will ex- 
haust their strength. giving you a mass of 
bloom when everybody has roses; but if you 
don’t let them bloom when they want to, they'll 
keep at it afterward. 
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But it will not do pick off the buds of an an- 
nual bloomer, for they will not bloom out of 
their season. Moss roses (and nearly all mosses 
are annual) I cut back savagely in spring, cut- 
ting back half or two-thirds of the bush, and 
they give finer blooms, besides making them 
later. Mosses are among the very hardiest. 

None of the hybrid remontants (please 
member that ‘“remontant” is the right 
for what are quite commonly called * perpetu- 
als’) have any shade of yellow, and I doubt 
whether there ever will be a yellow remontant. 
If you want yellow roses outside of the June 
roses, you must have teas. Although the teas 
are more tender than the remontants, they are 
more abundant bloomers, and for house culture 
away ahead 

Let me tell you the secret of success with 
house roses, at least at our house. It is, simply 
to wash the plants at least once a week with 
soapsuds. Hold the plant over a dish-pan of 
hot soapsuds, and drench it thoroughly. Then 
dissolve hen manure (other will do) in water 
and pour some of the liquid part on the soil in 
the pot every week or so. 

You may enjoy rooting 
February, March, or April, t 
or three inches long. 
bud half blown or 
the cutting in the 
over it. 

There, I suppose that’s all the room roses 
ought to have in GLEANINGs, and I haven't said 
half I wanted to. *. C. MILLER. 

Marengo, IIl., Oct. 31. 


re- 
name 


some cuttings. In 
ake a cutting two 
having on the end of ita 
more: cut off the bud, stick 
ground, and cover a tumbler 
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A BEGINNER’S EXPERIENCE WITH ROBBING. 


HASTY’S EARLY 





SOME OF EXPERIENCE. 
For some time back E. E. Hasty has been 
writing an interesting series of articles in the 


Bee-keepers’ Review, entitled ‘Comments on a 


Beginner’s Day-Book.” In the last article 
there is one paragraph that is so interesting 


and so well told that we place it before our 
readers. The first sentence, in fine print, is an 
extract, written years ago, from the day-book, 
following which is his comments: 

“October 5th. Contracted the entrance to stop 
robbing.”’ 

The apiary previously to any purchase had 
been almost totally neglected for some time. 
Where swarming prevails as it does here. a 
percentage of the colonies in the yard will turn 
up queenless late in the season, get weak, in- 
fested with fertile workers, and, very likely, 
infested with larval bee-moths also. A carni- 


val of robbing out these new colonies had been 


held in my brother’s apiary, and he was too 
busy farming to interfere. 1 interfered on one 
occasion, I remember. A colony not far from 
my window, at which I heard a rumpus every 
morning before Iwas up. I shut up tight. J 
knew it was not good for bees to be shut up: 
but I pitied this colony so—attacked at untime- 
ly hours so many days in succession and hold- 
ing out against it notwithstanding the disad- 
vantage of having no regular bottom-board. 
that I fixed things and shut them in—surely be 
destroyed if I didn’t, you know. Well, it turned 
out that they were not being robbed at all. 
They were simply a particularly enterprising 
nation of robbers; and the hot weather, with 
the additional heat which they made by trying 
to get out, melted the whole establishment 
down and drowned the pirates in their own 
stolen honey —a tolerably fair greenhorn’s 
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caper. After that you can imagine I let things 
alone; and robbing reached such a pitch thata 
good colony would be attacked and the ground 
covered with dead before the assailants would 
haul off. This seemed to be very shocking at 
the time; but at present I do not regard it in 
exactly the same light. The bees that got 
killed trying to rob in the fall are not young 
enough to last for next spring work. I reckon. 
It is better that they clean out every thing that 
can not make a royal fight, than that all these 
odds and ends of unseaworthy colonies should 
try the stormy Atlantic of a hard winter just 
as they are without keeper's care or comrade’s 
cribbage. But of course I was just right in 
promptly putting each surviving colony in 
shape to defend itself. And Apiarius had bet- 
ter be the robber when robbing needs to be 
done. 


——— = ee 


THOSE IMPORTED QUEENS IN QUARANTINE. 





W. C. FRAZIER’S EXPERIENCE. 

** Quarantined ” was one of the first things I 
saw in GLEANINGS of Oct. 15th. I had meant to 
write you that I had found a quarantine not es- 
pecially conducive to the safe arrival of queens, 
but had neglected it. I received my September 
importation. It was detained in quarantine 
about 15 days. There was one queen more than 
half of them that came through alive. There 
was guite a number of orders awaiting them, 
which I filled on arrival. After all orders were 
filled I had four queens left, therefore I was 
obliged to discontinue the sale of them. These 
queens cost me about $2.00 more than I got for 
them; however, that cuts no figure, as such 
things have happened before. 

There will be considerable hunting to find 
some one on whom to put the blame for killing 
the queens. Certain it is, the party in Italy 
who sent them is not to blame. That importing 
will be rather risky the coming season, I do not 
doubt; however, we can all go to breeding the 
golden bees and make our fortune. 

My imported queens and their daughters are 
now quiet, clustered, and have cease add rearing 
brood. I have about five goldens. They have 
from two to three combs of brood. Whether 
this is a good thing at this season, I leave for 
practical bee-keepers to judge. It would not 
do for me tosay. [Lam prejudiced: I am inter- 
ested in other bees; I import a few dozen each 
year from Italy. But. seriously, I have had 
them for three years, most oi the time. The 
time I did not have them was in the early 
spring, and they always all died in winter, ex- 
cept in the season of 1890-91. I have never yet 
taken a pound of honey from them, and have 
nearly always had to feed them. I may be out 
of luck. May be I get my queens of the wrong 
breeder; but I have bought of several. and the 
result has been the same. In the South these 
bees may do very well; but they don’t seem to 
do here. 

Why can we not have a trial of these bees and 
the daughters of imported queens at some of 
our experiment stations, or by some of our large 
honey-producers, or both? There would be no 
use in having any thing but a friendly contest— 
no use betting, or donating any thing except the 
queens. If they are better honey-gatherers, or 
will make more points by the scale as adopted 
by the North American Association, then I wish 
to purchase queens of thatstrain. If the daugh- 
ters of imported queens score more, then there 

can be found breede rs W ho have them to sell. 

Atlantic, Ia., Oct. 22, 1892. . C. FRAZIER. 


[We should be very glad to see the imported 
Italians compared critically with our home-bred 
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strains. We have so far found the imported to 
be the most uniform in markings and general 
characteristics. With us they are the gentlest; 
and while. perhaps. not the best honey-work- 
ers, they are the peers of any home stock. Some 
may disagree with us; but it should be remem- 
bered that we have opportunities for compari- 
son equaled by no others. | 


rf 
RAMBLE 72. 


HOW SUNDAY-SCHOOLS ARE A DETRIMENT TO 
HONEY-PRODUCTION. 


The above statement may sound somewhat 
Strange; and, though made by the Rambler, 
who has always been in favor of and has sus- 
tained the good moral work of the Sunday- 
schools, it does not follow that he is opposed to 
Sunday-schools. On the contrary he hopes 
that this ramble will strengthen certain people 
to helna ‘ong the me ral forces. The fact. how- 
ever, i snains that ' oth the secular schools and 
the Sunday school have a potent influence in 
the above direction. Two miles northeast, and 
directly in front of the apiary managed by the 
Rambler, is the embryo town of Bloomington, 
on the S. P. R. R. When I first went out to 
the apiary, nearly a year ago, there were only a 
few scattering houses. or, I should say, cabins, 
in the trush. Irrigation has been extended to 
the place, and other houses begin to dot the 
plain. As soon as there were a few children 
seen playing around the cabin doors. the par- 
ents, in most cases, being good eastern people, 
bethought themselves of organizing schools; 
and though the children, all told, numbered 
less than 40, a schoolhouse 18x30—yes, 18x30 is 
what an eastern community would build for the 
accommodation of a much larger number of 
children—but here people seem to have larger 
ideas, and even the small towns have splendid 
school-buildings: and Bloomington, not to be 
outdone by her neighbors, built, not an 18x30, 
but a $3000 schoolhouse, two stories in height, 
several large rooms, a tower. a bell, flag- pole, 
and ‘old glory” proudly waving above. This 
new structure for the edueation of Young 
America, and the transforming of all nationali- 
ties into Americans, had scarcely been sided up 
and the floor laid than the aforesaid Sunday- 
school put in an appearance. If the secular 
school had got started first, then my statement 
would have fitted that; butitseems that the 
Sunday-school is always stepping in ahead of 
every thing else, and drawing people toward it: 
and, also, owing to the fact that the weather is 
nota disappointing factor in relation to out- 
door gatherings. the Sunday-school, in the ab- 
sence of a building, had just as lief organize 
outdoors. 





STARTING A SUNDAY-SCHOOL, 


In my Sunday-school experience in the East 
I have heard some well-meaning but purse - 
worshiping people advertise their disbelief in 
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missionary work, and many a Sunday-school 
superintendent has raised a meager sum once a 
year to send to the home mission to aid in the 
establishment of Sunday - Schools in the far 
West. Having witnessed the raising of funds 
on one side of the continent, it was with genu- 
ine pleasure that I witnessed the planting of 
the seed in this far western land. It happened 
in this way: 

The new settlers desired a Sunday-school, 
and an agent of the home mission happened 
along. These missionaries are always handy. 
They can see what is going to be a new town a 
long way off. and are ready to put up with any 
inconvenience if they can only organize a Sun- 
day-school. In this case the seats were boards 
mounted on saw-horses or nail-kegs, and the 
preacher’s desk was a few boxes. piled up. 
The legs of the urchins dangled from the seats 
that were too high for them, and some were so 
short that they didn’t dangle at all, but their 
toes stuck straight up just over the edge of the 
board, while they seemed to take great interest 
in the proceedings. After the Sunday-school 
was organized the agent electritied the audience 
by stating that the Land and Water Co. had 
offered ten acres of land, selling price 100 per 
acre, and two building lots, to the first denomi- 
nation who would build achureh: and as his 
denomination was well represented in the set- 
tlement, there would be a church ready for 
occupancy before Christmas. 

That’s the go-ahead and hopeful way they do 
business in this country: and the teaching I 
wish to convey is. that money devoted to the 
home missionary work was well invested in 
this case. as I have no doubt it is ina great 
majority of cases: and the schools like this one 
became at once self-supporting. So, my friend, 
whatever your opinion may be in missionary 
work in general, do not fail to give Jiberal aid 
to the home mission of your respective denom- 
inations. It willaid to plant the standard of 
good morals in many an embryo town. 

The next point is the cutting off of honey 
resources. Ina previous ramble it was stated 
that the apiaries around this valley had, dur- 
ing the past poor season, produced many tons 
of honey. It was drawn mostly from the val- 
ley, which is well covered with all kinds of 
wild bushes, including sage. wild buckwheat, 
and honey-plants too numerous to mention. 
The establishment of Sunday-schools means the 
rapid digging up of honey-plants, and their 
places will be filled with cultivated fields. Of 
course, it is a pleasure to see the wild covering 
of the plain rolled up like a scroll, and see the 
reclaimed lands dotted with thrifty homes. 
The rapidity with which it is being done is 
shown by the fact that two large colonies of 
thrifty and steady Dunkards have taken up 
about 1200 acres of these lands, and will soon 
commence digging and improving, and proba- 
bly the first thing will be the establishment of 
a Sunday-school, after their peculiar belief. 
4 decline in honey production will follow, and 
itis hardly possible that fruit and alfalfa cul- 
ture will ever take the place of the more pro- 
litic sage in the secretion of honey. Next in 
order will come the conflict between the fruit- 
men and the bees in the foot-hills; and I can 
safely say that the Sunday-school is not in this 
fight: for the man that poisons and burns bees 
is usually if not altogether outside of Sunday- 
school influence. 

BEES AND FRUIT—THE REAL SITUATION. 

Upon this point of the abuse of the rights of 
bee-keepers I have an array of facts that will 
harrow up the sympathetic feelings of every 
bee-keeper in the land. Asa prelude to future 
articles, I wish to give a brief account of a visit 
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to Glendale and the home of Mr. Woodbury. 
While in Los Angeles in September, and while 
having a friendly chat with Mr. Brodbeck, 
who should run against us but our old friend 
and veteran bee-keeper Mr. Corey, of Santa 
Paula! Having a few hours to be profitably 
spent, Mr. B. advised us to run out to Glendale 
and interrupt the even tenorof Mr. Woodbury’s 
ways: and about 10 A.M. found us safely on 
the ground; but instead of finding Mr. W. 
walking around in a civilized way, we found 
him under ground—or, in other words, in that 
tunnel previously mentioned in GLEANINGS. 
The tunnel had progressed inward, and then 
downward, like a well; and down there in the 
water was Mr. Woodbury. Peering up he re- 
marked, ** Well, what can Ido for you?” But 
before I could tell him I wanted a job at tun- 
neling, Mr. Corey thrust his head over the 
opening. It was recognized, and, “Oh, ho! 
that’s you!” came from the well: and when 





HOW MR. WOODBURY GETS OUT OF HIS TUNNEL, 


Mr. C. said the other head was the Rambler’s, 
there was another exclamation, * Ah, ha!” and 
a great kicking and splashing of water followed 
as he swung himself up to his ladder, which 
was secured at the top, and lacked several feet 
of reaching the bottom. 

When upon the surface we found Mr. W.a 
very pleasant bee-man, and, of course, the 
apiary of about 90 colonies neatly arranged on 
terraces was looked at and discussed. Mr. 
W. is not only enthusiastic in bee-management, 
but also in fruit culture, and has a good show- 
ing of figs, oranges, and small fruits. The 
raspberries were bearing a second crop. and 
we picked several fine clusters: and although 
Mr. W. cultivates raspberries on his ranch, 
without injury from the bees, a neighbor 
was irritating him because the bees were 
destroying his raspberries, and was threatening 
all sorts of vengeance against them. Mr. W.’s 
bees were the only ones in sight, and, of course, 
came in for their share of all of the blame. 
The reason why Mr. W.’s raspberries were un- 
injured in the immediate vicinity of the bees 
was from the fact that the berries were picked 
before they became overripe, while the neigh- 
bor allowed his berries to get beyond that peri- 
od, and were really worthless for shipping. 
Still, Mr. W. offered to pay damages. and was 
really thinking of selling his bees, which were 
a source of considerable revenue to him. Mr. 
Corey and I strongly advised him to stand by 
his rights of priority, for he had been on his 
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ranch several years, and was among the first 
settlers. We also advised him to join the 
Union and let his neighbor run against some- 
thing that might astonish him. 

When we came away we felt as though we 
had cheered up our friend, and we hope he will 
remain cheered up. 

When we departed we called 
drying concern; and from the foreman, who is 
also interested in bees, we learned that, in dry- 
ing peaches or any other fruit. that is fumigat- 
ed with sulphur, the bees seldom if ever touch 
it, While the yellow wasps will continue their 
depredations. Our foreman threw in the re- 
mark, that many fruit-men didn’t know the 
difference between wasps and bees, and were 
always ready to curse them all under one head, 
and put all the blame on the apiary that might 
be in sight. 

We stopped at the fruit-drying camp for din- 
ner; and after seeing the chief cook scour the 
knives and forks by jabbing them down into 
the ground a few times, we returned to Los 
Angeles, feeling well repaid for our journey, or, 
at least, that feeling was enjoyed by the 

RAMBLER. 
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THE WHEEL OF 1892. 


upon a fruit- 


EFFECT WILL BE, PHYS- 
AND MORALLY. 


wHa ITS PROBABLE 
ICALLY, FINANCIALLY, 





Lest some of the friends may complain that I 
am taking up too much space for the wheel 
business, I wish to say that we have added 
cight extra pages to this issue, in order to make 
up for this long article that seems to me should 
come in right here, if we expect to keep up ful- 
ly with the times. 

In taking up this matter, as I feel moved to 
take it up, the first thing that confronts me is 
the fact thata great partofour people have 


but little money to spend for wheels or any 
thing else in that line. Bee-keepers. as a rule, 
have had another poor season, and farmers 
generally, as well as market-gardeners, have 


In consequence of un- 
crops have been poor 
There seems to bea 


had a rather hard time. 
favorable weather, the 
and labor has been high. 


little discrepancy here: and, by the way, do 
not these calamity ~*~ people lose sight of this 
very diserepancy ? If one of the farmer’s 
troubles is, that labor is so high that he can not 
afford to hire men, then surely the laborers 
must be the gainers if he is the loser. These 
men, therefore, who work for high wages are 
the ones who can afford to buy the wheels; 
and I believe it is the class generally who work 
for wages who are the owners of wheels. 
Notwithstanding this, however, a great amount 
of money is being invested in wheels. As 

write, the wheel of 1892 is a craze. Perhaps I 
should apologize for using the word * wheel’ 


instead of saying “Safety bicycle;”’ but I feel 
satisfied that any word that is on the tongue of 
so many people so constantly should be a short 
one. Most of you remember when we used to 
say “telegraphic dispatch.” Go-ahead Young 
America, however, could not tole ‘rate two such 
long clumsy words, and pretty soon “ telegram ” 
came of itself. No one stopped to inquire 
whether it was in the dictionary or not. By 
and by, even “telegram” was too long and 
hard to remember, and now, at least in busi- 
ness circles, the plain simple term “wire ” has 
taken its place. Ifa man is going rapidly on a 


moving train, he can call to his friend, * Wire 


me at my expense; and there are lots of such 
contingencies in every busy man’s life, where 


he has but a moment to make his wishes under- 
stood. A hired man is going in one direction to 
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the field, and another is going in another direc- 
tion. Before they are out of sight the boss 
wants to make suggestions and give orders to 
both of them; therefore we want plain simple 
words that everybody may understand. For 
this reason I say “* wheel.’”’ A few days agoa 
traveling man, a stranger, left a pair of valua- 
ble gloves on our lunch counter. One of the 
waiters brought them to me just as his carriage 
was disappearing in the distance, drawn by a 
couple of smart ponies. I stood with the gloves 
in my hand, my mouth wide open, waiting to 
decide what to do. Somebody sang out, ** Jump 
on your wheel !” Almost before the words were 
out of his mouth I was pushing on the pedals. 
I kept him ip sight enough so I could see him 
turn the corner, then the team started rapidly 
down a decline. By this time I was just flying. 
I could not make him hear, so I outstripped his 
ponies, and ran in front of him while ‘ was 
going down a pretty steep hill at a pretty good 
rate. He was a good deal surprised when I 
brought his team to a standstill, and I was too 
much out of breath todo any thing more than 
extend to him his gloves. Now, there are 
thousands of times in life when the wheel will 
help us out of such emergencies. It afforded 
me no little gratification, I assure you, to dis- 
cover that I could, when circumstances make it 
necessary, ‘‘run faster than a horse;’ and I 
sometimes tell the friends, after I have madea 
long trip. that I can not only run away froma 
horse, but that I can almost eat like one. If 
the latter expression is too slangy, you can skip 
that part of my talk. 

So much by way of introduction. It illus- 
trates, however. that the wheel is destined to 
be something more than acraze. The results 
secured by it are too substantialand important 
to be a craze and nothing more. Last week 
Mr. Calvert wanted to attend a church confer- 
ence, nine miles distant. He did not wish to be 
out of the oftice any longer than necessary. He 
made the distance on his wheel in just 45 min- 
utes, notwithstanding he weighs 174 lbs., and a 
sprained ankle has been troubling him for two 
years past, making it very difficalt for him to 
walk even half a mile. In fact, physicians 
have been telling him for a few months back, 
that, if he keeps on his feet as he has been do- 
ing, he must submit to a painful surgical oper- 
ation. Well, his sprain has improved since he 
began riding the wheel instead of going on foot. 
The philosophy of it seems to be in the fact 
that the weight of the body is supported on the 
wheels. The wheels have pneumatic tires, 
and the ball bearings have been so perfected 
that the wheels probably move with less fric- 
tion than any thing the world ever knew of un- 
til within recent times. As a piece of mechan- 
ism this modern wheel is the achievement of 
the present age. You may say a horse and 
buggy will do at least pretty nearly a8 well; 
but it takes a good deal of time to hitchupa 
horse; and it is rather expensive to keep one so 
that you may have it ready at hand to be 
hitched up. While the wheel costs almost as 
much (that is, it does just now) as a moderate- 
priced horse and buggy, it requires no hitching 
up, no feed, and there can not very well be any 
cruelty to animals to attach to it, even if for- 
gotten and neglected. 

Probably one of the great results brought 
about by the wheel will be that one may live 
five or ten miles out of the city, and easily be 
on hand during business hours, and that, too, 
without any expense worth mentioning. Of 
course, we must have better roads than we find 
in country districts or country towns, if we ex- 
pect to use the wheel in all kinds of weather. 
And this wheel business has already awakened 
our people to the fact that one of the greatest 
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wastes of the present time is in permitting our 
roads to bein such shameful condition as they 
are during a great partof the year. Ordinary 


country roads, however, answer very well for 
the wheel when it is not muddy. I have my- 
self made 454g miles in a day, without any 
fatigue worth mentioning. Ernest, as you 
know, easily makes 60 or 75; and experts, un- 
der favorable circumstances, make not only 100 
miles, but 200 and even more have been made 


in special cases. The wheel will enable us to 
save money in many ways. On page 6761 told 
you about my nice little field of buckwheat that 
did not get sown until July 30th. It was cut in 
just 60 days from the time of sowing. When 


the crop was very fairly cured, and ready to 
thrash, I noticed the barometer was falling 


rapidly, indicating a storm. It was Saturday 
afternoon. Four miles away, somebody told 
me, they were thrashing buckwheat that very 
day. By the aid of my wheel I was on the spot 
in twenty or thirty minutes. They told me 
that, if my load of buckwheat could be run up: 
by the machine by two o’clock, they would 
thrash it for me and I could take it right back 
home. The buckwheat, grain, and straw, were 
driven into the tool-shed just before the rain 
commenced falling, and I secured at the rate of 
over 50 bushels of nice’ grain per acre. The 
next day after the rain, the ground was har- 
rowed up with the cut-away harrow, and rye 
took the place of the buckwheat. Somebody 
has called this a fast age. Well, the wheel will 
help us to make ita fast age, and it will help 
us to secure our property speedily from storms 
and other vicissitudes. 

Outdoor riding and outdoor buggy-riding and 
horseback-riding have been recommended for 
ages for the health: and very much has been 
accomplished in this way. Outdoor air is un- 
questionably far ahead of any system of venti- 
lation for rooms warmed by artificial heat; and 
horseback-riding has given much better results 
than buggy-riding because of the thorough 
shaking up and the exercise to a certain extent 
given to the rider. But horseback-riding is not 
for a moment to be compared to riding a wheel, 
To get the best results from outdoor air. the 
rider needs to take the place of the horse, and 
furnish the motive power. You may say that 
many patients are unable to stand such violent 
exercise. But it need not be violent. On a 
smooth level road it is much easier than walk- 
ing—that is, if you ride slowly. Of course, there 
is a constant temptation to ride fast when you 
can do so; but for some strange reason that I 
can hardly explain, I have never yet heard of 
anybody who suffered because he rode too fast 
or too far. He may have been pretty well used 


up for the time being: but sleep, food, and 
drink, restore one so quickly that it seems 
almost too good to be true. I have been told 
there is only one disease for which the wheel 


is not to be advised, and that is heart disease. 
And now a word in regard to the moral results 

that may be expected. The following, which 

we clip from the Bicycling World of Oct. 7, has 

been going the rounds: 

Hartford: “The 

Sabbath 


Says the Christian Secretary, of 
great enemy of a proper observance of the 
is not the saloon, great as that is: itis the bicycle. 
It is our opinion, that the bicycle causes more 
young men to neglect church and Sund: ty-school 
than almost any thing else. 

Iam very well aware that there is a great 
deal of Sunday riding. A young friend of mine 
rode 127 miles in one day, and that without 
feeling it, so he said; and then added, in a little 
lower tone, that that day was Sunday. I felt, 
of course, very sad to hear him say it. and I 
have felt sad to notice, through the Bicyeling 
World, accounts of century clubs, or clubs who 
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have made a hundred-mile ride in a day, and 
see the remark that so many of these rides were 
made on Sunday. Itis a well-known fact, that 
livery stables do more business on Sunday than 
on any other day in the week. And I presume 
this is true north, south, east, and west. I[tis 
wrong, and itought not to be; and their pat- 
rons, aS @ matter of ecvourse, are, very few of 
them, Cliristian people. Ministers do, perhaps, 
to some extent, patronize livery stables to reach 
their appointments; and in cases of sickness it 
is unquestionably right to go to a livery stable; 
for even the Master himself said, * It is lawful 
to do well on the Sabbath.” A great part of 
the world will persist in regarding Sunday asa 
holiday; and to have a good time, they, of 
course, want to ride out into the country or at- 
tend the various gatherings or excursions that 
of late have been getting to be so much ofa 
custom to be held on Sunday. Now, right here 
the wheel comes in. It takes the place, toa 
certain extent, of horse und buggy. If some- 
body isin pursuit of enjoyment simply, and his 
sole motive is to have a good time, without any 
regard to the Sunday question, he will, of 
course, learn to ride the wheel. He very soon 
discovers that, if he wants to have an enjoyable 
time, nothing else in this world can so add or 
contribute to the enjoyment as riding on the 
wheel. If there is to be a dinner, and you wish to 
enjoy it, just ride an hour or two before eating. 
The faster you ride, the more you will enjoy 
your dinner. If there is to be sight-seeing, or 
if you are going to visita circle of friends or 
boon companions, nothing that bas ever been 
discovered will make you so bright and good- 
natured as a good long ride on the wheel. Yes, 
we may go further: If a minister wants to 
preach a good sermon, or if a teacher wants to 
do justice to his classes, nothing else in the 
wide world will so wake him up and stimulate 
him to do his very level best, as this new sort of 
muscular exercise. to be taken in the open air. 
May be the Christian Secretary did not mean 
to compare the bicycle, in point of morals, with 


the saloon; and perhaps the editor had no 
thought? of saving that the wheel bids fair to 
be as demoralizing in its tendency asthe saloon: 
but, dear Christian friend, just think of that 
expression as itstands. The saloon no doubt 
calls men, old and young, from our churches; 
but, by the way. is it not a mighty step, a 


mighty stride, for instance. from chureh-going 
to saloon-going? It hardly seems asif sucha 
step as that is made?vall at once. My experience 
teaches me thatit comes more about in this 
way: The church-goer begins to find fault with 
the minister and his preaching: then he goes to 
picking at Christians, and cl&ims they are not 
what they ought to be. Pretty soon he says he 
can Stay at home andcread, and get more good 


than he can by going tochurech. Then he be- 
comes tired of staying indoors, and feels that 


he would like to cultivate the social element. 
He strays over to the neighbor's. then gets out 
on to the streets, and finally patronizes the sa- 
loon. Perhaps some of our young men are de- 
bating whether they shall attend church, as 
conscientious and good people direct, or wheth- 
er they shall go where they can have most fun 
for the time being. In this case it may be that 
the church and saloon both hold out induce- 
ments in one sense of the word. Suppose, 
however, this new craze, the wheel, comes in 
right heres He neither to,the church nor 


goes 


to the saloon. He goes off into the country, on 
a Wheel-ride. I do not say that this is the 
thing to do, mind you, for I feel sad to see any 


young man go out on his wheel on Sunday be- 


cause he can not afford to take the time week 
days. But let us go back to the question. 
Where would you rather have a boy of yours 
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found on Sunday—in the saloon or off in the 
country. on a wheel? Of course you would 
rather have him at church and Sunday-school 
than at either of the places. But suppose it is 
either the wheel or the saloon. Is there any 
one who can for a moment think of calling one 
as good as the other? If he goes to the saloon 
he has already braved conscience and public 
opinion. He knows, without being told, that 
he is on the road to ruin. He voluntarily seeks 
the society of the lowest and most depraved ? 
But is it so with the wheel? A great part of 
wheel-riding is done in no company at all: in 
fact, it is hard work to keep side by side with any 
one. If you get too close you are liable to have 
a collision; and when any part of your wheel, 
your body, or even your clothing, touches any 
thing, you lose your center of gravity and down 
you go.* The saloon is social in its tendencies. 
For reasons given, the wheel can never be very 
social—that is, while you are riding. The sa- 
loon favors late hours: the wheel emphatically 
directs that all riding be done by daylight. It 
is dangerous to ride after dark, especially in 
the country. The wheel takes you out into the 
free open air, usually into the country, amid 
the trees and green fields, and God’s clear sky. 
The surroundings are calculated to ennoble. 
and this wonderful new exhilaration from ve- 
hement exercise stimulates one’s best thoughts 
and feelings. It is the greatest encouragement 
Iever felt toward godliness. In fact, it leads 
one to look up to God with gratitude and 
thanksgiving. The atmosphere of the saloon. 
physically and morally, tends to kill spiritual- 
ity. I believe the tendency of the wheel is to 
encourage a healthy, wholesome spirituality. 
I am sorry that our boys are riding so much on 
Sunday: but if the wheel is going to be the 
means of drawing our boys out of the saloons 
on Sunday. I feel that it is inducing them to 
make a tremendous step in a better direction. 
If we can get our boys into the open air. I 
think our chances are ever so much better for 
saving them.+I have wondered what our young 
men have said when they met this paragraph 
in the Bicycling World. 1 am inelined to think 
they have said to themselves. ‘Why. that 
Christian Secretary is an old mossback. He 
has stayed cooped up in his office so long that 
he does not even know what is going on in this 
zreat country of ours.” And by the way. dear 
friends. Ido fear that a good many of us who 
are professing Christians are in great. danger of 
meriting the title of **mossback.”” When the 
Endeavor Society was first started, the biggest 
part of our ministers. and perhaps the greater 
part of our old deacons, frowned on the new 
venture, and I myse If was guilty of suggesting 
that we had organizations and societies enough. 
We turned a cold shoulder toward it, and ser- 
mons were delivered in some pulpits against it. 
But the movement was of God’s appointment. 


* It is said that a very polite wheel rider once sim- 
ply brushed a lady’s arm while he was riding by the 
side of acanal. It threw him out of balance, and 
down he went into the water, and under it. As 
soon as he could get his head above the liquid he 
blubbered out an apology for his rudeness in having 
ridden so near her. 


*Once more: It is just beginning to be discovered 
that experts on the wheel must not use either 
strong drink nor tobacco. The man who uses to- 
bacco will surely fall behind; and I believe that 
quite a few of those who ride wheels have abandon- 
ed tobacco on this account. Tobaceo strikes a sure 
and deadly blow at the best muscular development. 
May the Lord be praised that we are just beginning 
to find this out. Ihave before spoken of the facet 
that those who muke great rides on the wheel 
choose milk in place of alcoholic drinks or even tea 
and coffee. 
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and not of man’s, and it pushed through all 
opposition. and it astonished the world by 
showing what it could do and what it is doing. 
Now. I believe the wheel too is of God—a won- 
derful and precious gift to the present century. 
Why, just think of it! almost everybody must 
do miles and miles of walking. Business men 
spend a great part of their lives in walking. 
They wear out their boots and wear out their 
bodies in slowly tramping here and there. <A 
man can walk four miles an hour; and even 
four miles an houris very fatiguing to many 
people. With the wheel, eight miles an hour 
is a slow gait. With fair roads, almost any 
one can make twelve, and the boys often make 
sixteen withouta bit of trouble. Ernest rode 
five miles in sixteen minutes, and I presume he 
could have gone five miles more in the next 
sixteen, without a bit of trouble. This was on 
a smooth race-track, however; but the road 
was nota bit better than most of our country 
roads should be, and, I verily believe, will be. 
Just think of it! when you areina hurry, and 
it is desirable for you to see a good many peo- 
ple ina short time. with the wheel you can 
almost annihilate distance. Best of all, when 
you come to talk to somebody on business you 
are ina good frame of mind. In fact. itisa 
daily surprise to me to find that there is an 
invention right here before us that will make a 
sour and crabbed man good-natured. Yes, 
have purposely tried the experiment of getting 
on the wheel just before supper-time, when | 
felt weak and nervous, and fidgety and cross. 
I have tried it when I felt sure that nothing in 
the world could help me. In half an hour I 
was strong, well, bright, happy, and cheer- 
ful, and pleasant to my wife and children. 
May be this is making a confession. Can’t 
help it: itis too good (not too good to be true) 
to keep to myself. Our boy Huber. only nine 
years old, takes the same wheel that I ride, 
and runs all over the country with it, even 
though he can not touch the pedals with his 
feet much more than half the way round. Aft- 
er school he gives us a series of gymnastic per- 
formances out in the street between the house 
and factory. The wheel stands still for him 
at least, it looks asif it did. While he climbs 
on, it looks as if he were going up a series of 
steps upstairs. Then he gets first on one side 
and then on another; puts his feet over the 
handle-bars. side-saddle fashion. stands up on 
the pedals without sitting on the seat at all, 
and yet I can not remember that we ever saw 
him geta fall. When suppertime comes he is 
rosy and happy from the exercise that it gives 
him. A few days ago a man was wanted who 
was about a mile and a half away. It was over 
some pretty long steep hills, but Huber thought 
he could master them. He did the errand and 
was back so soon that I searcely missed him 
from his play. It is the nicest and most whole- 
some sport in the world for children, and there 
isreal utilityin the sport. It brings all man- 
kind closer together. At our prayer-meeting 
last week some of the old people asked what 
should be done with restless boys who want 
exercise, and who want to go out into the 
country on Sunday. I ventured the suggestion 
that the boys should be permitted to get on 
their wheels and go toa Sunday-school at three 
o’clock in the afternoon, just two miles away. 
I said that. if the boys would take a seat in one 
of the classes, and listen to the instruction. and. 
as soon as school is out, ride straight home, I 
should not fear that such an amount of Sunday 
riding. and for such a purpose, would result in 
any thing bad. 

A little way back I spoke of a race-track 
where our boys doa great deal of riding. It is 
true, we have wheel-racing like horse-racing: 
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but so far the League of American Wheelmen 
have so vehemently opposed any betting or 
gambling that no eash prizes have as yet been 
allowed—that is. among the league. The man 
or boy is expelled who is found guilty of bet- 
ting or gambling, or even running for a cash 
prize. The prizes are, all of them, something 
besides cash. and the winner is put under bonds 
not to sell his prizes. Some of them have al- 
ready a dozen wheels: and the question is, what 
they are todo with them. Ithink our league 
should be commended and encouraged in its 
steady and persistent stand against gambling, 
or running for money prizes. 

Now just a word in regard to the expense of 
wheels. When sewing-machines first came 
around, they cost from 875 to $100—that is, a 
good one did. In course of time, however, ma- 
chines equally good, if not the same thing, 
were sold for $12 and $15. I think there is no 
question but that the same thing will be true 
in regard to wheels. At the present time, how- 
ever, there seems to be difficulty in making a 
really substantial wheel for much less than 
from $125 to $150. Manufacturers give, as an 
excuse for these high prices, that they are 
obliged to warrant wheels. no matter how 
much they are banged and slammed about by 
beginners. My own wheel has received knocks 
already that it would seem the best of iron or 
steel could scarcely be expected to endure. 
There have been some trifling breaks, but in 
every case a new piece has come promptly, 
without charge, to replace the broken one. 
Now, then, instead of condemning the modern 
wheel, and calling it a piece of the Devil's 
machinery, shall we not take itas a gift of God, 
and strive by every means in our power to 
have it used in a way that may glorify his 
holy name”? 

Before closing, permit me to say a word to 
those who meet wheels on the roads, and feel it 
to bea nuisance to turn aside a little to give 
them room. <A good Christian man of my ac- 
quaintance seemed a little surprised a few days 
ago because I expected him to give mea part 
of the road because the hubs were so rough 
outside of the beaten track that no wheel could 
be expected to go over them. He said, as I 
passed them, * Why! has a body got to turn out 
of the road for them things?” I confess that it 
may seem that itis asking too much to expe ct 


a big heavy team to turn out of the beaten 
track just to let a wheel go by. But. dear 
friends, please remember that. even though a 


wheel can outstrip a horse, the rider is not ex- 
pected to possess the brute strength of a horse 


It is a man’s muscles against a horse’s muscles. 


Which is the best able to get out of the beaten 
track where it is a little rough’? I think I 
might have turned out and given my friend 
the whole road; but it would have required 
immense strength on my part, and have given 
mea pretty thorough jolting besides. Where 


tolerably smooth. I prefer to turn 
meet a team with a great 
load I often dismount rather than put them 
to much trouble. Ordinary Christian courtesy 
should dictate what is proper. In many towns 
wheels have been banished from the sidewalk 
by ordinance. Crowding us out of the public 
highway alittle unkind. The 


the sides 
out; and 


are 
where | 


also would be 


law, I believe, has pronounced the wheel a ve 
hicle; and every vehicle of whatever descrip 
tion is entitled by law to half of the road. Of 
course, We meet coarse, greedy, unfeeling peo 
ple. Our own State of Ohio is guilty of having 
a man of this Jatter class. who would not give a 
lady rider part of the road: and when he had 
crowded her off to where the road was rough, 
he drove his wagon over her wheel, after she 
had fallen in trying to turn out for him. Afte 
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that he refused to permit her wheel to be plac- 
ed on his load till she could get to the nearest 
town. The leatue took the matter up. however, 
and IT presume our stupid friend has found out 
ere this that wheelwomen. at least. have rights. 
Later.—Carrying packages and even burdens 
on the wheel is another matter that is almost 
undeveloped as yet. My attention was first 
called to it when Isawa young man not twenty 
ears old take a girl who weighs 80 or 90 pounds, 
letting her stand with her feet on the coasting- 


rests, and leaning back on the’ handle-bar. 
He carried her around without any apparent 
effort for some little time. Some of you may 


suggest that it is easier to carry a nice-looking 
girl weighing 80 or 90 pounds than it is a pack- 
age of merchandise that weighs only 30 or 40. 
This may be true; but I have been having fun 


lately in carrying our mail to the postoffice. 
We are halfa mile from the offiee. and it is 
necessary to make five trips during each 24 
hours. We used to hire a small boy, and some- 


times it took him an hour to go to the postoffice 
with his wheelbarrow, do a few errands, and 
return. Before I knew it one of our older boys 
was carrying and bringing the mails on his 
whee ‘1. One day I spoke almost reprovingly: 

‘Why, Frank, you have not got your mail.’ 

* Oh! yes, I have. I got back some time ago.’ 
But when I looked questioningly he answered, 
“Why. I go every day now on my wheel, and 
yesterday it took me only eight minutes by the 
watch.” 

Well. I saw the 
his package-earrier; and 
half-bushel basket I now carry 30 or 40 Ibs. 
without a bit of trouble. A wheelbarrow is not 
to be compared with it for ease of transporta- 
tion; and when you talk about comparing the 
Wheelbarrow to a wheel in speed — whew! 
Now. if the burdens can be supported low 
down, say by the coasting-rests, or still fur- 
ther down, near the ground, the difficulty 
of keeping the balance would be very much 
reduced: and I feel certain that there is 
no way in the world whereby the strength of a 
man can carry 100 0r even 200 pounds, to be at 
all compared with the ball bearings and the 
pneumatic rubber tire In the town of Oberlin 
I saw the mail-carriers delivering and gather- 
ing the mail on wheels. I do not know how far 
this fashion has been adopted; but I do know 
that it is going to be one of the shortest cuts in 
business the world has ever discovered; and 
What has been heretofore painful drudge: y may 
be a delightful pastime. This paragraph is dic- 
tated after having carried a large package to 
the postoflice; a message to a railroad depot 
beyond; a purchase made at the drugstore; a 
deposit mude atthe bank: an order delivered 
at the meat-market; a bill for repairs paid at 
the wagonshop; another bill for repairs, in an- 
other part of the town. These commissions 
took me in different directions all together a 
couple of miles, and yet I was back in about 25 


I borrowed of Ernest 
by strapping on a 


poinc. 


minutes, and I did not make any effort to 
hustle around either. and came home feeling 
refreshed and glad. One of the most difficult 
posts to fillin all our establishment has been 
that of the messenger boy; and I never expect- 
ed to see the time when I could do it myself 
profitably, and at the same time have fun 
while doing it. 

Ihave all my life.as you may know, been 
fond of ‘rushing things.” Ido not wish to be 
hard on the friends around me, neither do] 
like to be hard on horses when lam driving 
them; but there are many times in my life 
when every thing and everybody seems too 
slow for my mood. A great deal is to be ae- 
complished in a certain time. I want to bein a 


dozen places at once. Now, the wheel comes in 
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right here, and fills a “long-felt want.’ You 
ean hardly imagine whata relief it is to my 
feelings to know that I can push the wheel to 
my heart’s content. If I want to make a cer- 
tain point oracertain place, there is nothing 
to hinder, and no wrong done to anybody, pro- 
viding I do not run over them, even if I do just 
“make the gravel fly ’ in fetching a combina- 
tion of events around to a certain climax: 
therefore you can readily understand why | 
say so often to myself, ** May God be praised 
for this new and precious gift.” 








HEADS OF GRAIN 


FROM DIFFERENT FIELDS. 








DR. MILLER “ RILED.”’ 


The British Bee Journal has just ** riled’ me 
by one of its proceedings; and as my anger 
would cool off before it crossed the ocean I’}] 
vent my spite on GLEANINGs. I refer to the 
bad practice of printing articles with the name 
of the writer at the end instead of the begin- 
ning. In a late number of the B. B. J. an 
article contains a statement somewhat startling 
in character; but whether it shall be received 
with implicit faith, or be considered a mere 
whim, depends something upon the reputation 
of the writer. Sol looked for the end of the 
article, with the question, ** Who is the writer?” 
The only reply I got was the very unsatisfacto- 
ry one, * To be continued.” 

“The succeeding number is now before me. 
Turning somewhat eagerly its pages, I find the 
continuation of the article, only to find again in 
the place for the signature, **To be continued.” 
How long this state of affairs is “to be contin- 
ued” Ido not know; but in the meantime all 
the readers who are interested in the article are 
“to be continued” in a state of mind. Of course, 
no fault ean be found if we admit that itis the 
right thing to have the writer’s name given at 
the end. But isn’t ita bad plan in general to 
put the name of the writer at the end? When 
you read an article in a bee-journal, don’t you 
always look first to see who is the writer? And 
if the name of the writer is the first thing to be 
read, why shouldn't it be the first thing print- 
ed? Isthere any good reason for having it at 
the end? “Takes less room at the end?” 
Why, you can print it in just as small type at 
the beginning as the end, and surely it will 
take no more room one place than the other. 
‘Yes, but it doesn’t look so well.”” Now, look 
here, Mr. Printer; are the comfort and conven- 
ienee of your thousands of readers to give 
way for your notions of typographical appear- 
ance? Out upon you! 

Now, it may be that, if GLEANINGS would 
take up this matter, and try to show the guilty 
parties the error of their ways, at least some of 
them might be induced to amend. 

Marengo, Il. C. C. MILLER. 


[ Well. now, doctor, we (that’s the junior ed- 
itor and the printers) are glad that you are 
riled, not at our esteemed cotemporary the 
British Bee Journal, but at GLEANINGS, for it 
is easy to see you intended to give us a clip 
over the shoulders of the B. B..J. Our custom 
has been to put the name of the writer at the 
end of the article. We have wanted it at the 
beginning: but A. I. R. doesn’t take kindly to 
it. May beif you will keep your wrath nursed 
up we shall be able to make the change. Jok- 
ing aside, we will put the signature wherever 
our readers desire it. In renewing, let us know 
your preference. | 
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NOVICE OF OLD—AN OPEN LETTER. 

Dear Novice:—Now a novice no more, it gives 
me much pleasure to grasp your hand and say 
with what zest I read your productions in the 
“Old Reliable,” when it was conducted by the 
lamented Wagner. Your “trials, troubles, and 
tribulations’’ were amusing when so humor- 
ously described over the nom de plume of 
* Novice;”’ but I doubt that they were the 
source of much satisfaction to you, although I 
judge you endured them very philosophically. 
even if you were but a “novice.”” I wish you 
would, when the spirit moves you, give us the 
history of your early apiarian experiences, be- 
cause it would not only “renew the youth” of 
many who, like myself, are in the “sear and 
yellow leaf,” but would convey much instruc- 
tion to the ‘‘tyro” in apiculture. Permit me 
to suggest a title for the (forthcoming?) work; 
viz., ** Reminiscences in Bee-keeping.” After 
you ceased writing for the A. B. J., I lost track 
of you until lately, in the August number of the 
Progressive Bee-keeper, l learned that you are 
still alive and making things “ hum;” in fact, 
there is something very e(ajrnest in your busi- 
ness methods. So you would like to know who 
the * Assistant Editor” of our Canadian Bee 
Journal is? Well, Bro. Novice, if you will 
favor the apiarian department of our Industrial 
Exhibition (which is held annually in Toronto 
during September) with your presence, I doubt 
not you will be most cordially welcomed and 
lionized (you know we Britishers are fond of 
lions) by the aforesaid *“*Assistant Editor.” 

I intended, when I began this “screed,” to tell 
a snake-story; but if I do not go to bed very 
shortly I shall probably dream of snakes which 
will require the services of a doctor to tinker at 
the internal economy of OCTOGENARIAN. 

Amigari, Ont., Oct. 24. 

NINE OR TEN COMBS IN A TEN-FRAME HIVE— 
WHICH? 

Is it of any benetit, to 40 to 50 colonies of bees 
that are kept for extracting. to have in the up- 
per case or extracting-super nine frames instead 
of ten? Is it not more convenient for extract- 
ing? or will it bother again the same time? 
We are using the Langstroth 10-frame hive, 
1414 inches inside width. JACOB WAGNER. 

Amana, Ia., Oct. 17. 


|The only reason for using 9 frames instead 
of 10 in a ten-frame hive is because some _ bee- 
keepers seem to think there is an advantage in 
having the frames a little wider spaced—that 
is. 1!¢ instead of 1%¢ from center to center. If 
the apiarist is not careful in spacing, the combs 
will in time be bulged wider and wider; and 
the result is, he is obliged to take out one of the 
combs so he can get in the nine; but with those 
who are beginning to use self-spacing frames, 
crooked and bulged combs will soon be things 
of the past. In our own experience, we get 
more brood from 18-inch spacing than from 
14s: we also get truer and better combs. This 
matter was fully discussed on page 491, 1890, 
Perhaps we ought to say this: For extracting, 
there may be an advantage in having 9 combs 
in a ten-frame super, because the nine will hold 
the honey of the ten, and the nine ean be un- 
capped ip a little less time than the ten. But 
we question somewhat whether the honey is as 
nicely ripened in deep cells as in the shallow, | 


HOW TO GET POLLEN OUT OF THE COMBs. 


After extracting the honey from the brood- 


frames or extracting - frames, is there any 
known means or way that the pollen can be 
taken from the cells without injury to the 
combs? I believe it has been so stated by 
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some one (I do not remember just where). that 
in combs stored away without honey in them. 
the pollen becomes so dry that the bees will not 
use it. If that be the case, it would be to the 
detriment of the bee-keeper. 
Gunn City, Mo. JAs. A. ADAMS. 
[The best use you can make of the pollen- 
stored combs is to hold them over till next 
spring, then give them to the bees to stimulate 
brood-rearing. It is a difficult matter to get 
pollen out of the combs artificially. It has 
been recommended to soak such combs in water 
fora time and then, with a stream from a hy- 
drant or fire-pump, wash out the pollen. We 
have never tried it but the plan is said to work. | 


BABCOCK’S SECTION-PRESS. 

[I inclose herewith a pencil sketch of a section- 
press of my invention. It is not patented. and 
can be built for 50 ets. Itis a free gift to all 
bee-keepers. 


Please pass it around. 





The dotted lines are a rack to hold the open 
sections. Prepare a bundle and place them at 
your right. Put them on the rack, a handful 
at a time. H. C. BABCOCK. 

Lemoore, Cal., May 6. 

THE ALL-WOOD FRAMES; SELLING POOR 
QUEENS. 

I am thoroughly converted to the all-wood 
old-style frame, but 1am not prepared to ac- 
cept the extra wide and thick top-bars and the 
Hoffman frame. I want the old-style all-wood 
frames, but I want the top-bars an even inch 
wide, and the same thickness as now, 3s. That 
width will give usa 3g bee-space between the 
frames when combs are spaced 1% from center 
to center. I hope Mr. Root can be induced to 
make this change, and make it a standard for 
all-wood old-style frames. end-bars one inch, 
bottom-bars *,, the Same as now, 

I have nosympathy with the practice of sell- 
ing a poor quality of queens to other people. 


Selling to others stock that we know to be 
worthless is very poor morals. 1 favor breed- 
ing to the highest possible standard. Some 


bees are good comb-builders. others are not. I 
once bought a high-priced select tested queen. 
She was all she was represented to be: but her 
bees would never build an ounce of comb in the 
upper story. They would swarm as soon as 


the brood-chamber was full. Her daughters 
and granddaughters were the same. Other 


bees in the same yard. with the same treat- 
ment. built surplus comb right along with but 
little or no swarming: therefore I have adopted 
arule, that any queen that swarms out from 
under empty sections meets a violent death as 
soon as I can replace her. The same rule 
should apply to queens that will not winter a 
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colony that went into winter in good condition. 

have no sympathy for kind-hearted people 
doctoring up a sick colony in the spring, to 
save a worthless queen. Some people seem to 
regard a queen as so much cash. So she is. if 
she isa good one: but if worthless. she is no 
better than anv other bee; in fact, she is worse, 
for she will raise a lot of drones to mate with 
and spoil some good queen. Good wintering 
should be a strong point in selecting breeding- 
queens. 

In my vard. some colonies will pile in the 
burr-combs. while others will leave the frames 
comparatively clean. If all other conditions 
and qualifications are equal. I supersede the 
hburr-comb queens: the same way with queens 
whose bees are vicious. They are supersed- 
ed as soon as it can be done without loss. I 
am one who thinks a careful selection, from 
generation to generation. of the bee-life, will 
make great improvement in the stock. Do not 
sell inferior queens. Kill them. 

PHiLo 8S. DILWORTH. 

Ingram, Pa., Nov. 3, 1892. 

THE SOLAR WAX-EXTRACTOR: 
W. H. SOMERFORD SAYS THERE IS VAL- 
UABLE WAX IN IT. 

Friend EF. R. Root:—After carefully reading 
H. R. Boardman’s report on page 771, Oct. 15, in 
regard to the slumgum, or residue. from a solar 
wax-extractor having no wax left in it, I will 
back your assertion by giving my experience 
concerning solar wax-extractors. for I used a 
large one in Cuba, where the sun does shine 
even hotter than here. The size of it was 26x44 
in.; and for melting cappings it was good 
enough; but when it came to melting up old 
fonl-brood combs, or any other comb that had 
been used in the brood-chamber, it was not 
what I wanted. for it would always leave from 
25 to 40 per cent of the wax in the slumgum, or 
so much that a hired man did all, or nearly all, 
of his cooking with it while it was in constant 
use. And some piles of the same slumgum 
from the solar extractor had been thrown out, 
and had been in the weather for perhaps as 
long as three or four vears, until it had been 
burrowed through by ants, and soaked by rain, 
and heated by sunshine until the time I took it 
up and cooked it in a 300-gallon brass sugar- 
kettle: and, to be sure, I secured a fine lot of 
very good dark wax that the solar extractor 
had lostinslumgum. In fact, I consider, after 
using a 300-gallon brass kettle to render over a 
ton of wax in. that any solar extractor is very 
wasteful, except in cappings: for experience 


SLUMGUM FROM 


has taught me that, to get wax out of old 
combs, they must be soaked thoroughly, then 


boiled, and stirred and skimmed of all floating 
wax, then stirred and left to simmer down and 
cool. When cool, and soaked on top, take the 
cake out and set it up edgewise; then with a 
sharp hatchet or ax peel off or divide the cake 
as near the top as you find little round shotlike 
lumps of wax. When divided, break up, re- 
soak, and again boil the half containing wax, 
with acid; and what is lost I'll guarantee will 
not be sufficient to run a thrasher-boiler. as Mr. 
Boardman did, in place of coal. 
W. W. SOMERFORD. 
Navasota, Texas. Oct. 23. 


BANDED BEES: THEIR GOOD TEM 
AGGRAVATING CIRCUM- 
STANCES. 


rREGO'S FIVE 
PER UNDER 


I notice inacopy of the American Apicul- 
turist (p. 124), Alley’s comment on your de- 
scription of the behavior of your Punic colony, 
where he says. in the fifth sentence, ** There is 
not a colony of any race of bees that would not 
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behave as bad,” and yet was it not claimed 
that the only time it was possible to make the 
Punics sting was during swarming time? A\l- 
low me to tell you how I served the colony of 
our five-banded breeding queens. It is raining 
to-day. with north wind: temperature 66°, and 
I have just been testing our goldens to see if I 
could make them sting. Here is the way I 
went atit. If any one can tell me a better way 
to make them sting I will try it: 

I removed the cover with a jerk, took off the 
enamel cloth ditto; lifted out a frame of brood, 
and gave the hive six kicks, severe enough to 
make it bounce; then I blew my breath on the 
bees in puffs. and gently, after which I moved 
my hand rapidly over the frames, then took up 


a bee and mashed it thoroughly to get the 
poison scent, and again moved my hand over 


them and blew on them; but not one ae me 
or stood in the air before my face. When I got 
through kicking the hive, the air was full of 
bees; but they simply arose from the combs, 
circled around. and piled in at the entrance: 
and before I closed the hive (which I did as 
soon as I got through teasing them) all were on 
the combs or inside of the hive. and perfectly 
quiet. Allof this with no smoke near. nor has 
there been to-day nor for weeks. We draw on 
this colony nearly every day for brood to start 
queen-cells; and yet we had to extract their 
combs clean three times to make it safe for 
the queen and bees for us to handle the combs 
during July, which shows that they have plen- 
ty of energy in the right direction. 


Swedona, Ill. S. F. TREGO 
BEE-HUNTING; A GOOD FIND. 

Dear Friend Root:—While camping out for 
a week last August. within 25 miles of Mt. 
Hood. besides bringing down some fine game 
our party had the pleasure of cutting a bee-tree. 
Early in the morning. with axes, a saw, iron 
wedges, a maul. and tin pails, we started for 
the forest. The bees had awakened before us, 


and a fine string of workers pouring forth from 


a hole about 20 feet from the ground in the side 
of a huge fir-tree indicated a good tind. After 
the usual amount of sawing, chopping. and 


driving of wedges. down came the tree and out 


came the bees. They were angry at receiving 
such treatment, and began to resent it as only 
an angry bee can. It is needless to say they 
were not around long until they made them- 
selves felt. After some sawing and chopping 
we got at the honey. and, besides securing a 
good colony of bees, we got about forty pounds 
of honev. J. W. JENKINS. 

The Dalles, Or., Oct. 20. 

Why. friend J..if you were really a whole 
week within 25 miles of Mount Hood, why 


didn’t you tell us something more about it, and 
something more about that wonderful country? 
The thought of Mount Hood as I saw it fairly 
makes my heart bound now. I was not then 


able toclimb mountains; but I shall remember 
the glimpses I got of it whenever we had a 
clear sunny day, as long as I live. 

THIRTY-FOUR POUNDS PER COLONY: A GOOD 


WORD FOR HOFFMAN FRAMES. 

With the help of the A BC and GLEANINGS 

we have secured an average of 34 lbs. per colo- 
ny. spring count, with every stock, except one, 
amply supplied for winter: no honey until after 
July 4. Your improved Hoffman frame on tin 
rabbets gives entire satisfaction. Thanks to 
friend Robbins (page 725) on * How to Prevent 
Increase.” I think Ican make the plan work 
all right. as I practice something similar. 

Corunna, Ind., Oct. 19. S. FARRINGTON. 
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THE HIVE AND HONEY-BEE. 

This book, written by Langstroth, revised by 
Dadant, and translated by the latter into 
French, has lately been given the honors of a 
re-translation into Russian, by Mr. G. Kandra- 
tieff. editor of the Russian Journal of Apicul- 
ture, and Director-in-Chief of the Imperial 
Opera at St. Petersburg. The work is an exact 
translation of the French edition, and con- 
tains 482 pages. This is a new honor, both for 
father Langstroth and the Dadants, which is 
indeed well merited.—American Bee Journal. 











OURSEL VES AND ~_ NEIGHBORS. 


For our light s affliction, whic on is but fora moment, 
worketh for usa far more exceeding and eternal 
weight of glory.—I1. Cor. 4:19. 

Lay up for yourselves treasures in heaven, where 
neither moth nor rust doth corrupt, and where 
thieves do not break through nor steal.— Marr. 6:20. 

Pardon me, dear friends, if I continue to talk 
about this matter that has come up so often of 
late in regard to our outdoor rural industries. 
A certain class of people have been saying that 


farming doesn’t pay; and there has been a 
strong tendency for our boys, to say nothing 
about the older ones, to fall in line and hunt 


around for something else to do, because every - 
body knows that farming doesn’t pay. I tell 
you, farming dves pay; and before I get through 
| feel sure that a great part of you will, toa 
greater or less extent, agree with me. The pro- 
fessing Christians among our readers should 
certainly agree, even if others do not. Iam not 


going to teach farming under this head—not 
this time, any way: but my remarks in that 
direction will come rather under the second of 
the two texts T have chosen. 

A few weeks ago it was announced in our 
Saturday afternoon prayer-meeting that the 


semi-annual conference of the Congregational 
Churches of our county would meet in Liteh- 
field. Medina Co.: and then the pastor called 
for delegates. There were several nominations. 
The first person could not well go; ditto the 
next; the third one said flatly that she wouldnt 
and then the ottice of going as delegate 
began to be pushed from one to another as if it 
were some very disagreeable piece of drudgery, 
and that it was a kind of imposition to ask any 


go: 


one to go as a delegate only nine miles from 
home. Now. T have not been at conference very 
much for a good many years: in fact, I had 
fallen into a way of thinking that it was well 


enough for people who had no regular employ- 
ment, but that business men could not be ex- 
pected to neglect business and go and sit two 
whole days listening to dry sermons preached 
by country clergymen. during the middle of the 
week. Does the above sound rather harsh and 
uncharitable? I think it does; and, to tell the 


truth. lam ashamed of it: but I have been get- 
ting, fora few years back. into something like 
that way of thinking. This Saturday after- 
noon, however, they carried the matter rather 
to excess, and I felt ashamed of myself. I arose 
to my feet and said," Friends. I will go as a 


delegate if you wish me to: and at this season 
of the year, when we have comparatively little 
business, I will take any office and perform any 
duties the church may call upon me to perform, 


as well as I know how. During the spring and 
summer months, when our business is at its 


height. 1 hope you will excuse me from such 
duties, and also excuse Ernest ano Mr. Calvert. 
There are times when it is a Christian duty to 
stand at your post a good deal as a locomotive 
engineer is expected to stand at his post. 
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Krom the moment I stood up and volunteered 
to take the office that nobody wanted, I felt 
happier. I was glad when the day came to go 
to conference, and a special spiritual blessing 
seemed to attend me during the whole session. 

A word about dry sermons, etc. There was 
just one sermon that might be called, by a good 
many, dry and behind the times. It was a 
revival of the old doctrine of election. If any 
of you do not know what thatis. don’t stop to 
inquire—you are just as well off. <A young 
minister, who delivered the sermon, received so 
much criticism, right and left (of course, good- 
natured and kindly criticism), that very likely 
he will not preach in that line much more. 

The pretty country church was filled with 
people, and they were bright, wide-awal:e, in- 
telligent people, fully up to the times, even if 
they were mostly farmers and farmers’ families. 
In faet, a great part of the blessing I received 
came from the fact that I was among not only 
laboring people. but good, pure-minded, godly 
people—those who are not only intelligent and 
well educated, but who love righteousness and 
hate iniquity—gathered together to talk over 
the evils that threaten the chureh of Jesus 
Christ. To get acquainted, and tay plans for 
protecting our people and our church, was cer 
tainly inspiring. 


The sermons and lectures were not all from 
country clergymen, either, for we had some 


rare good talks from college professors who 
stand high in our State and nation: and one of 


these forms the subject of my talk to-day. 
Prof. H. C. King, of Oberlin, O., gave us a lee- 


ture in the evening on education and its relation 
to community. In this talk he presented us 
with a lot of statistics that had been gathered 
with considerable pains and expense. He first 
asked the question, “Where do our college 
graduates and our great men in the interests of 
education come from?” Most people have got 
into a way of thinking that towns and cities 
offer great advantages in the way of education. 
Come to think of it. I rather think they do. 
And then most people jump at the conclusion 
that it is a misfortune for a boy to be obliged to 
grow up inthe country. He has not the facili- 
ties for getting about among the people that a 


town boy has. He can not attend leetures, 
meetings, and the various societies, that the 
town or city boy does, and for various other 


reasons he labors under a great disadvantage: 
and on this very account our farmers give up 
the farm and move into town in order to facili- 
tate giving their children an education. Ifa 
town boy enjoys advantages that the farmer’s 
boy does not, the great cities must afford still 
greater advantages: therefore the city boy, 
especially if his parents are well to do, so he 
does not have to work all the time. would be 
likely to far oustrip the town. village, or coun- 
try boy. Good logic, isn’t it? But facts are 
proverbial for being stubborn. Let us turn to 
the hard statistical figures. 

How many successful and really valuable 
college graduates are brought up in the city, 


and with all the advantages of the city? Less 
than three per cent. Ido not suppose you are 
astonished, for you have heard this before. 


Prof. King did not say any thing about success- 
ful business men: but I want to ask you to look 
about your own home and see where your great 
and good men come from—you may include 
men of capital, if you choose, but, please, only 
those who are making a good use of their capi- 
tal—who are using it to help community in 
general, and hold up the standard of righteous- 
ness and purity so far as he can. Where do 
these men come from? Were they brought up 
in a city. with the advantages that at least 
moderate wealth gives? I think you will agree 
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with me thatit is just the other way. Moder- 
ate-sized towns have furnished rather more 
good rising men than the cities: but the great 
bulk of the college graduates—the men of brain, 
bone, and muscle, come from the farm or farm- 
ing villages. They are children of parents who 
did not make farming pay in the that 
most people would use it. You all know pretty 
well, | think, if you use good sense and look at 
the matter squarely, that the farms and farm- 
ing towns are constantly furnishing boys of in- 
tegrity and worth to fill important and respon- 
sible places. These boys are the outcome of 
something that made it necessary for them to 
work hard for a living. The boy who is brought 
up in ease, whether in town, city, or country, 
never amounts to verv much—that is, this is 
a great general rule. There are exceptions, of 
course. Some boys will bear ease and pamper- 
ing, and still develop into great and good men. 
But it seems that. to develop to its highest 
extent, either the physical, mental, or moral, 
there must be an incentive that nothing can 
give except poverty, or. at least, moderate pov- 


sense 


erty. Why, you know it by your own experi- 
ence. The most profitable schooling I ever got 


in my life was when I was obliged to walk two 
miles and a half every morning, and chop all 
the wood besides, for a fair-sized farmhouse 
and farmer’s family. Yes, one year before this 


I had the advantages of a city school. I was 
living with relatives, and didn’t have very 


much todo. The high school was so near my 
home that I had quite an easy time of it. A 
sudden change to wood-chopping. a walk of 
two miles and a half. and farmers’ fare, built 
me up bodily, mentally, and, I hope, morally. 
Why. it is only the same thing that has come 


to light in the wheel business. mentioned in 
other columns in this issue. God intended that 
we should use our brains and muscles—yes, he 
expected us to use them vigorously. If we 


don’t, they will become dwarfed and compara- 
tively useless. Prof. King told us that statis- 
tics show plainly and overwhelmingly that the 
men who stood in the front as the saviors of our 
nation were those who had been brought up in 
the country or in country villages—villages 
Where the greater part of the people are farmers 


and have their farms near by their homes. Of 
course, there is an advantage in living where 
there are sidewalks and good roads. We can 
train our muscles in some better way than 


pulling our feet out of the mud and clay. There 
is also an extreme in both directions. No doubt 
many boys have been deprived of the advan- 
tages of education because of extreme poverty; 
but a hundred more have suffered because they 
had too easy a time. Now then. The very 
men and women who have been complain- 
ing, getting disheartened and discouraged, and 
possibly getting soured because farming does 
not pay, may have been greatly blessed in what 
they regarded as a calamity and a misfortune. 
Why. my good friend, your earnest, heartfelt 
prayers have been answered by this very thing 


you lament. You have been praying for the 
influences of the Holy Spirit. for a spiritual 
revival in your hearts, and in the hearts of 
your families. God could not answer that 


prayer and give you the worldly prosperity you 


had in mind at the same time. In his infinite 
loving kindness he has spared you from great 
trials and great calamities that would have 


been sure to come with wealth. We have been 
told a little fable where a good man held outa 
valuable coin and a piece of gingerbread toa 
child. ‘ Which will you have?” said the phi- 
losopher. The child chose the gingerbread, 
without any hesitation. My friend, are you 
going to choose the gingerbread ? 

A very good friend of mine, who worked hard 
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all his life on a farm made the remark that he 
had earned just about enough to educate his 
children—no more. One of them bids fair to 
become one of the leading ministers of the day. 
Suppose this man should say that farming does 
not pay, and keep in mind only the low level of 
worldly prosperity in dollars and cents. He 
who brings up, educates, and furnishes the 
world with a man who can stand up before 
men, even in our great cities, and teach men to 
love righteousness and hate iniquity, has done 
a thousand times better than if he had accumu- 
lated—shall we say millions? Why, the com- 
arison is ridiculous. If you, my dear friend, 
1ave brought up and educated even one boy or 
one girl, and have placed that child where it 
will battle for the right and put down the 
wrong, you have laid up treasures in heaven, 
and that is exactly what our text means. 

What does money amount to in comparison 
with something that will help the world toward 
righteousness and purity? In the effort to 
educate your children you may have incurred a 
mortgage that sickness or disaster may prevent 
being paid, even at the time of your death. 
Which is better—to die with your property 
unincumbered, and leave your children with no 
education. or to feel. in your dying moments, 
that you have fitted them to take care of them- 
selves, and battle for the right, even though 
your legacy be a mortgage for them to lift and 
pay? Why, what boy or girl there who 
would not gladly and lovingly take up the task 
of paying off such a mortgage? The education 
may have lifted them from darkness into light; 


is 


and a little earnest hard work that may be re- 
quired in lifting the mortgage will give them 


just the hardship they need to a perfect devel- 
opment of character; and it often takes our 
boys and girls not only from 20 to 30, but from 
30 to even almost 40, to become so fully matured 
and so rooted and grounded in industry and 
good principles that they will be able to with- 


stand temptation. Perhaps you have been 
tempted to feel sour, and may be you have 
caught the infection and contagion—for I re- 
gard it as nothing else—so you are just now 
ready to move off from the farm and go to 
town. Don’t doit. Iam sure worldly prosper- 


ity is not only more damgerous, but more dam- 
aging in the end, than what thousands regard 
as poverty. “ What shall it profit a manif he 


shall gain the whole world and lose his own 
soul? 
Now then. Would more worldly prosperity 


tend to the saving of your soul and the souls of 
your children? You may say that you would 
risk it, but J wouldn't. The present age and 
the times seem to make the temptation greater 
than ever before, to believe that money is the 
one thing needful. Beware of Satan’s prompt- 
ings and suggestions, and pray that God may 


give you grace to say, * Thy will, not mine. be 
done.” Very likely he has given you just what 


the Preacher of old asked for—** Give me neither 
poverty nor riches.” 

Please do not understand me as recommend- 
ing mortgages as arule. At the present time 
a mortgage on the farm or farming lands is to 
be avoided, and to be incurred only as a last 
extremity. jut we should remember this: 
There are things a thousand times worse than 
a mortgage on your property. You had better 
have a mortgage on your property, and lose it, 
than to go through life living on what belongs 
to other people—or, if you choose, stealing from 
your neighbors in away that the law can not 
touch you. I have known people who owed bills 


right and left—bills at the grocer’s for sugar 
and flour: bills for coal, ete., who could have 


paid all these things by putting a mortgage on 
their homestead. Better put a mortgage on 
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your homestead and lose it than to steal after 
this fashion from your neighbors. Farmin 
not the only thing that does not pay; and ~ bn 
your grocer, through competition, sells you 
sugar so close to cost that his profit hardly pays 
for the string and paper to do it up,it is a 
wicked thing to evade paying him simply be- 
cause he can not collect it legally. In fact, you 
have no business letting him try to collect it. 
Yes, there are some things worse than mort- 
gages. You had better have your home mort- 
gaged, and lose it, than to see your children 
take the downward road toruin, because you 
kept them out of school, that their work might 
obviate the necessity of a mortgage. Letting 
them grow up ignorant and vicious is worse 
than to incur a mortgage and lose it. 

But there is a better way yet, and I am 
that God will always direct us in a way that 
we may avoid wronging our neighbors and 
avoid keeping our children out of school, and 
avoid mortgages. To reduce expenses, give up 
luxuries. My good old mother used to make 
starch out of potatoes, to save buying it; and 
she used to twist up papers enough to last all 
winter, so she could light the lamps without 
using a match—thus saving matches. Of 
course, this was years ago; but getting back to 
this sort of economy even now would help us 
out of the trouble, and do us good besides. Of 
course, We want to be reasonable and rational. 
When matches are only a penny a box it will 
not pay you to twist papers unless you are badly 
out of work and want something todo. But 
there are thousands of things that our grand- 
parents did without, and were comfortable and 
happy too, that we might do without, and find 
more comfort and happiness. Of course, I do 
not mean to recommend the shortsighted penu- 
riousness that results in loss instead of gain. 
At one of the Endeavor meetings | repeated 
in substance the point made by Prof. King. 
Before I had sufficient time to sit down, the 
president of the county union Endeavor society 


sure 


repeated in clear ringing tones the first of my 
two texts: 

For our light affliction, which is but for a mo- 
ment, worketh for us a far more exceeding and 


eternal weight of glory. 

Now, do you not see the wonderful meaning, 
and with what inspiration Saint Paul chose 
those wonderful words? The fact that farming 
does not pay, or does not pay very well, is really 
our “light affliction ’—that is, we look at it as 
an affliction; but itis really for the time being 

*but fora moment.” as Paul has it; and then 
just think of the grand summing-up—* work- 
eth for us”—that is exactly it. If we are pa- 
tient, industrious, and faithful, the whole thing 
works out itself. And whatis the final ending? 
Why, “a far more exceeding and eternal weight 
of glory.”” Yes. “glory” is the word. When you 
keep on farming. even though you are tempted 
to be discouraged, and think it does not pay, if 
you endure to the end your reward comes—not 
in finer houses than your neighbors have, nor 
in broader acres, necessarily; but in seeing 
your children grow up accustomed to work and 
hardship. They learn on the farm to brave 
the storm and the wintry blast; they learn to 
prefer the stimulus of sunshine, frost, and out- 
door air, to any stimulus that saloons or wine 
parties can give. They learn to thank God for 
the opportunities he has given them among 
men, rather than because they are obliged to 
work, and then take that other step and accuse 
their neighbors of being cheats. and to wind up 
by saying there is no room in this nation of ours 
for honest men. 

Is it not sad, dear friends, to think there are 
those among us who have become so deluded 
and led away as to give voice to such senti- 
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ments, and then fold their hands and give up? 
Why, these “light afflictions’? are answers to 
our prayers. They are from God’s own hand. 
They are really exhibitions and indications of 
his loving kindness; and yet we oftentimes 
grumble and complain. Are there other occu- 
pations that give us the same discipline and 
drill as does farming? Well, I hope there are; 
but why do not the statistics and our observa- 
tion Show us that these — occupations fur- 
nish aS many scholars, teachers, and real 
sturdy stalwart men (in the best sense of the 
word) as do the farmers’ boys of our United 
States of America? I am proud of the fact 
that my early life was, at least the greater part 
of it, spent on a farm, and a rather poor farm at 
that. I would rather be a farmer, and wear 
farmers’ clothes, and put up with a farmer’s 
hardships. than to have the finest office in the 
finest city that our land can furnish; and, come 
to think of it, it seems to me that I have heard 
something a good deal in that line, with a little 
different wording. Let’s see: **I had rather be 
a doorkeeper in the house of the Lord than to 
dwell in the tents of wickedness.” The word 
*‘doorkeeper’’ means one who stands on the 
threshold; from which we see that David would 
rather enjoy the least of God’s favors than to 
enjoy for a season all the tinsel and glitter of a 
wanton life, only to be cast away from God’s 
favor at the end. What better exhibition of 
common sense could there be? 





HIGH-PRESSURE GARDENING. 


By A. I. ROOT. 


FARMING DOESN’T 


A few days agol saw two good 
and a team standing in front of our tool-house. 
As they did not seem to be doing any thing, 
pretty soon I got around to where they were 
and inquired what they were waiting for. They 
suid they were sent after the potato-digger, 
but it was gone—somebody must have borrow- 
edit. Ido not know how long they had stood 
there, but there they were when I came around. 
I felt sure it was there, right in its place, hang- 
ing upin plain sight. over the manure-spreader, 
and there it was. Perhaps they did not see it 
because it was hanging up. It was not hung 
so high, however, but that a man could reach 
it easily while standing on the ground. In 
fact, it was the most conspicuous object in the 
whole tool-house. You say, perhaps, that this 
was only an accident, and that such things hap- 
pen with the best of us. Perhaps they do; but I 
can not believe that any real live wide-awake 


PAY, 
stout men 


man—one who is interested in his business, 
and anxious to get to work. would make a 
blunder like this. We estimate two men and a 


team worth 50 cents an hour; early in the 
morning they ought to be worth a little more, 
if any thing; and it always worries me exceed- 
ingly to seea team with men standing idle. 
Sometimes one of them stops to tell stories, to 
look at the daily paper, to talk politics, and that, 
too, While all the rest have to await his move- 
ment. I said, some of them. I did not mean the 
horses, and I think I had better beg their pardon. 

Now about this matter of saying things ‘‘ain’t 
there” when they are rightin plain sight. In 
employing all sorts of help I have had a good 
deal of this kind of work. Such blunders are 
almost always made by half-hearted people. 
One who likes to dig potatoes, and knows he 
has something worth digging, who has got his 
work all planned, and enjoys making things 
fly, will see ata glance every thing there is in 
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the tool-shed, even though it be filled up with 
various tools, as ours is almost the year round. 
It is a positive sin to have so little interest in 
your work, and so little energy; and if you 
think you are going to get a living in this way, 
you will be disappointed atevery turn. After 
= have found that farming doesn’t pay, and 
1ave tried something else, you will find that 
there is not any thing that pays, unless you 
wake up and shake yourself, and put your 
whole heart and soul into your work. When I 
plan foracertain job, I go out before break- 
fast, or just before dinner, and not only see that 
the right tool isin place and in order, but, if it 
isnot too heavy, I get it out in front of the 
tool-house. Then I get the appropriate double- 
trees and neckyoke, and have them on the 
spot. By the way, we have two doubletrees 
and two neckyokes, just to avoid having the 
team and men stand still while somebody runs 


away across the lots after one or the other. 
Just now farming is close business, I admit, 
and therefore we must make it our constant 


study to avoid hindrances and delays. If we 
are so unfortunate as to have men work for us 
who are dull, we must keep them in mind and 
keep an eye on them, The two men I have 
been speaking of are not working for me. I 
think they are raising potatoes on shares; so 
when they could not see the potato-digger, it 
was, mostly, their own loss. Perhaps I should 
explain that said potato-digger is one of the 
shovel-plow kind—that is, a shovel-plow with 
some rods sticking out behind. It will diga 
pile of potatoes in a day, and doit quickly and 
easily. The only drawback about it is, about 
ten per cent or more of the potatoes are liable 
to be left on the ground. If you are going to 
fit your ground for wheat, you can take them 
out after the harrow throws them out on the 
surface. Some of them you will probably nev- 
er get at all, and you will have“ volunteer” 
potatoes for the next season. 
HAPPY SURPRISES. 

I have talked to you several times about the 
happy surprises a Christian has a right to ex- 
pect. That is not quite it, either; for if we 
were expecting them all the while they would 
not be surprises. Perhaps I should put it this 
way: He who does his duty, and tries to have 
his heart right before God, will be continually 
meeting with happy surprises; and these happy 
surprises are among the brightest things one 
meets in this world. And I think a farmer also 
has a right to happy surprises — that is. if he is 
a good farmer, and is honest, faithful, and 
hard-working; and if a man is both Christian 
and farmer, these surprises ought to make him 
very happy indeed. Well, now, Iam not a very 
good Christian, and I am surely a very poor ex- 
ample in farming ; but for all that, God sees fit 
to cheer my way with many happy surprises, to 
overbalance, as it were, the disappointments: 


and there are three of these surprises that I 
wish to tell you about to-day. The first one is 
in our New Rose celery. While I was in Cali- 


fornia our boys started some New Rose celery 
along with the other kinds. The plants became 
too large to stay in the greenhouse, and they 
had to be put somewhere; so we made two rows 
and a half down in the creek- bottom grounds. 
It was So wet we sort o’ tramped them into the 
mud; and then the rains and floods came, and I 
made up my mind that that lot of celery plant- 
ed out so early was just another waste of time 
and expense. It held its way, however, after a 
fashion. until some time in July. By this time 
some of the lowest portions were drowned out 
entirely; so we took the half-row and filled out 
vacancies, and that left us just two rows forty 
rods long. When we filled out the rows the 
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plants taken up were, some of them, large 
enough for market; but they were green, hard, 
and unbleached. These plants grew nicely: 
and this convinced me that celery can be moved 
at almost all stages of growth: and, if done 
properly, it right along. 

Some time during the fall these two rows of 
celery began to be something immense. We 
banked it up as well as we could, but other 
crops had been planted so near it that there 
was no dirt and no room to get any. I thought 
of drawing on some boards; but the other crops 
that were crowding the celery would be injured 
by tramping and handling the boards, and so 
we banked it all we could, and let it go, think- 
ing to bleach it in the cellar after it was ti iken 
up. Saturday, Nov. 5, we decided to draw it in, 
as there had been several pretty hard freezes. 
How much do you suppose we got from those 
two rows forty rods long? Sir great wagon- 
loads of celery! That is a stunner, is it not? 
But what do you think the heaviest plant 
weighed? Just 9 lbs.. roots and all, after we 
had shaken off all the dirt we could pound off. 
Now. then. if any celery-grower among the 
readers of GLEANINGS has had celery like that, 
let him” stand up and speak his piece.” Where 
would the “new celery culture” be if all the 
plants grew like that? To tell the truth, it was 
rather a new celery culture of itself. It had 
suckered out, and each sucker was as large as 
an ordinary stalk of celery. One immense root 
held them all together. [ wond«r how these 
folks who sell all sorts of celery by the dozen 
would manage with this crop. Of course, this 
weight ineluded green leaves and all: but I 
think that that one stalk would trim up at 
least 6 Ibs. of celery—that is. when properly 
bleached. In regard to the quality, the suckers 
that were under ground, and thoroughly bleach- 
ed. were the most delicious of any thing in the 
celery line I have ever tasted in my life. The 
hands who were taking it up tried it, and all 
decided in the same way. The two rows were 
planted four feet apart, and they were, perhaps. 
from six to ten inches apart in the row. This 
great growth was due to the gravelly sub-soil 
that underlies the rich loam, and which held 
the water during our recent dry spell, so that 
the celery kept right on growing. The ground 
had also been heavily manured for several 
years previously. Surprise No. 2 is 


1) 
Vill grow 


GROWING MUSHROOMS BY STEAM HEAT. 


More than a year ago we tried growing 
mushrooms in the cellar. The heat of our 
manure was too far spent, I presume, when the 
Spawn was put in, So We never got any mush- 
reoms. While I was in California the boys tore 
down our mushroom-bed and used the manure 
in various places. They said it was all dead, 
and of no use. Along in April, something very 
much like mushrooms began to grow in the 
greenhouse between the radishes and lettuce. 
I asked one of them about it. and he said it was 
toadstools that came from some old manure 
they had bought. These toadstools, however. 
grew in such wonderful profusion that they 
had to be pulled up like weeds, to get: them out 
of the way: and several basketsful were 
dumped on the compost-heap. It did oceur to 
me several times that these might be edible 
mushrooms: but I did not get time to have 
some of them cooked, and so the matter was 
dropped and forgotten. A few days ago those 
same toadstools began to come up again on the 
same beds. These beds were over the new 
agriculture, and the exhaust steam, that has 
been turned on since we commenced using the 
steam to warm the factory. down under those 
stones, seems to have been just the thing to 
suit the mushrooms. Of course, the ground is 
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rich. This time I took some over home, and 
Mrs. Root cooked them for supper. They were 
the most delicious mushrooms I ever tasted: 
but to make sure that they were not poisonous 
we just tasted them all around. and then set 
the dish away until the next morning. Ex- 
haust steam in many cases will certainly be 
cheaper than manure, to furnish the requisite 
heat. Some of the agricultural papers tell us 
that the manure from spent hot-beds is just as 
good as or better than it was before. This is cer- 
tainly a mistake. as you will see by the tomato 
book. If not. why do those who use manure 
hot beds on a large scale throw away the resi- 
due as so much sawdust? Now for surprise 


No. 3: 


TILE DRAINAGE ALL PAID FOR WITH THE 
PROCEEDS OF A SECOND CROP IN A SIN- 
GLE SEASON. 

The advertisement in our local paper resulted 
in selling our turnips and cabbages to such an 
extent that we were obliged to buy more to 
supply the demand. A farmer living five miles 
away brought me a load of beautiful cabbages 
and turnips. I asked him. of course, how he 
managed to get suchacrop of fine vegetables 
during this disastrous season. Said I, ** What 
manure did you use, friend K.?” 

* Why, Mr. Root, I did not use any manure 
at all.’ 

* Look here, my friend; I know by the twin- 
kle in your eye that you did something. Now. 
what was it?” 

‘Well, these things grew ona piece of new 
land. It was upland—in fact, on one of the 
highest hills in the county. A year ago last 
spring I underdrained it, and put on potatoes. 
Then I gave ita good manuring. Last spring 
the drainage did not seem to be quite sufficient, 
so I putin a second series of underdrains and 
did a good job. fixing it according to my own 
notion. I had a good crop of potatoes this year, 
and they sold ata good price. After the po- 
tatoes were off I bought some purple-top globe 
turnip-seed of you, and sowed the whole piece 
to turnips. 

Here he stopped: but there was still a twin- 
klein his eye that encouraged me to question 
him more, and he finally said: 

*Well. Mr. Root. I have received money 
enough from the turnips alone from that 
ground to pay for all the tiles and all the ex- 
pense of laying them. 

Now. here is a story for the Drainage Jour- 
nal, which is. think. the biggest it has ever 
had. Iam quite a Yankee at questioning, as 
you know, and so I went on: 

“But, Mr. Kraver, you must have taken 
some pains to market vour crop in order to get 
that amount of money out of the turnips.” 

“ Well, ves. I have worked pretty hard for a 
month back in selling my stuff. Yesterday 
morning I got up at half-past two so as to geta 
load of turnips and cabbages into Akron in 
good season. I sold thom all out, and got home 
at night with the cashin my pocket. I do not 
get up that early every morning. mind you: but 
lean do it when circumstances seem to de- 
mand it.” 

I paid him almost $10.00 for the load of stuff 
he brought me. and it was not much more than 
half a load either. I think, if he tried hard, he 
could get on that wagon cnough to bring him 
$25.00, and the team he had could draw it. 
Now, friends. how does this sound when we 
hear so much about farming not paying? 
Medina County is really about as poor a por- 
tion of the State as any we can find, for truck 
gardening: and this piece at ground in ques- 
tion is certainly not above the average. 
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NOTES OF TRAVEL 


FROM A. 1.ROOT. 


NEW MENICO. 

This Territory is much like Arizona in many 
respects. Our trip through it on the Southern 
Pacific, however, in the month of February, 
did not present the beautiful scenery in the way 
of vegetation—the vegetation of the desert 
that I found three years ago in the month of 
November. On my first trip the cacti and other 
desert plants were just finishing their season’s 
growth, and I saw many beautiful flowers. In 
February, however, the new growth, in conse- 
quence of the winter rains, had just started. 
The geological wonders, however, in the way 
of rocks of different colors, mountains and 
desert, were as attractive as ever. They did 
not interest Mrs. Root, however, quite as much 
as they did myself. I presume she was getting 
to be tired out with so much travel. 

Our first stop was at El Paso, on the Rio 
Grande. The town of E] Paso had grown to 
such an extent in three years that I could 
searcely find a single landmark to remind me of 
the town as Isawit on my visit yoy It is 
not a town any more. however, for is a fine 
city. There is no end of beautiful betidtens, 
and buildings of great size too. I had an in- 
vitation from one of the readers of GLEANINGS 
to call on them at Las Cruces. Now just a 
word about the names of these Mexican towns. 
They are, for the greater part, named after 
some geographical feature, or in honor of some 
of the saints in the calendar of the Roman 
Catholies. Thus, El] Paso means * The Pass,” 
probably because it is here that a great bridge 
is located at the Rio Grande, and the various 
government houses for duties, ete. In facet, 
this great bridge separates (or tnites, let us 
hope) the United States and Mexico: and as 
I] Paso is the point where exchanges are made, 
the business rejations of the two countries was 
probably the reason why El Paso received such 
an influx of business. It is certainly destined 
to be one of the great cities of the region. Mrs. 
Root preferred toremain aione at El Paso while 
I went out on the Atchison. Topeka & Santa 
Ke railroad to meet my friend Mr. Thomas 
Brannigan, one of our Medina County men who 
weht to New Mexico some twelve years ago. 
A little out of El Paso is an immense smelting 
furnace for working the product of the mines. 
One can scarcely form any conception of these 
great structures. belching forth smoke and 
flame, until he sees them. To carry on these 
mining industries profitably, it is very likely 
that the wealth of some great corporation is 
needed. The buildings and apparatus are 
beautiful; and standing, as they do, out among 
the rocks and mountains and desert plains, they 
look strange enough. I suppose one reason for 
the location pretty well out of town is because 
of the smoke and poisonous gases that are liber- 
ated. These latter are sent forth in such vol- 
ume, I am told, they sometimes kill all the 
vegetation in the vicinity. In the desert of 
New Mexico, however, there is not much to kill, 
unless water is brought on for irrigation. You 
will notice by the map that the A. T. & S. F. 
Railroad goes along the banks of the Rio 
Grande. The words Rio Grande mean the 
greator grand river: and when one speaks of 
the banks of the Rio Grande you would nat- 
urally think it something fine. To tell the 
truth, however, there are not any banks at all 

that is, most of the time; and, in fact. there 
is not any river at all a great part of the time. 
During my visit in February. the Rio Grande 
was, every now and then, entirely dry—that is, 
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so far as the eye could see. The stream, what 
there was of it, passed down through the porous 
sand and gravel, and then came out again to 
the sight when the soil seemed more compact.* 
Almost eve ry thing seemed a desert waste until 
we reached Las Cruces. 

The Rio Grande, like many of the desert 
rivers, changes its bed so frequently during 
times of great freshets that it is a serious and 
unceasing trouble to the railroaders. Every 
little while the road is washed away, and must 
be built again on a new course. I presume that 
some time, by the aid of irrigation plants, the 
Rio Grande and other desert rivers will be held 
in restraint. The name Las Cruces means 
‘The Crosses,” coming, probably, from the old 
mission churches and their adherents. 

Just as we were coming into the place one of 
the passengers pointed out to me the home of 
my friend. He has charge of an apiary belong- 
ing to a well-to-do official, in some government 
capacity. if lam correct. This home, or plan- 
tation, as it might be called, seemed like an 
oasis in the desert. It was a large two-story 
frame building, such as we see here in the east, 
but it was surrounded by large broad piazzas, 
more like those of the planters’ houses in the 
South. As soon as I made myself known I was 
welcomed by the proprietor, and all the rest, 
with the greatest hospitality. The grounds, the 
surroundings, and the fruit-gardens, were all 
beautiful; and the contrast is all the more 
marked when one can go around through the 
town, because this seems to be almost the only 
building in the place that looks like what we 
would call a house. The town is very old; and 
| hope the friends there will not feel hurt when 
I say it looked to me more like a village of mud 
houses, fit only for savages or the inhabitants 
of some far-away islands of the sea that we 
read about. Even the stores, groceries, and 
hotels were made of this same adobe brick 
brick simply dried in the sun. 

When I first came into the town I went into a 
store to inquire my way. I saw the sign, 
‘Store,’ over the doorway, and I thought they 
could, of course, give me the information. In 
the first place, there was not a window to the 
store; and when I got inside I could not see any 
goods—at least, nothing that I should eall 
goods; and, furthermore, there was not any- 
body in the store who could talk a word of 
English—I confess to getting a little homesick. 
However, after friend Brannigan, with a nice 
modern carriage, with a couple of smart ponies, 
drove me around the place, | felt a little more 
reconciled—at least. | did after ] got out into 
the country and saw the fruit-ranches and the 
alfalfa-tields. We visited a bee and fruit ranch. 
The proprietor showed me some orchards and 
gardens away out there in the desert, that 
would do credit to almost any home in the 
suburbs of our great cities: apples and grapes 
and raisins; yes,and honey of their own rais- 
ing. He showed me his little garden of exotic 
plants: and then he asked me if I would like 
to see them haul and spread manure, the way 
they do to produce these immense growths of 
fruit, trees, and all sorts of vegetation. Well, 
they do not use any manure-spreader at all in 
New Mexico. They just make an irrigation 
canal, and take the thick muddy water from 


*Unless immense reservoirs are constructed to 
catch and store the waters during the wet season, I 
do not see how irrigation is to be carried much fur- 
ther with water taken from the Rio Grande. In 
fact, I am told there are a great many points where 
every bit of water in the river is appropriated. By 
digging down through this loose porous gravel, that 
permits an underground current, and making tight 
cement bottoms, no doubt a large amount of water 
can be secured, and this will probably be done soon. 
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the Rio Grande. They run this through the 
grounds, and the water isso nasty and muddy 
that it leaves a thick scum or sediment wher- 
ever it flows over the ground. This sediment 
is equal to concentrated manures for fruit, al- 
falfa. or almost any thing else. Why. the 
rushing waters. laden with their fertilizing 
treasures, made me almost wild to have a ranch 
in New Mexico: but then, when I thought of 
those mud huts for homes, that were almost the 
rule in that region, I felt almost homesick 
again. 

May be Las Cruces has more real houses than 
I gave it credit for. But Mrs. Root was not 
ane in fact. 1 had not seen her for four or 

five hours! This was by far the longest period 
‘we had been separated since she met me in 
San Francisco. Besides, we were both begin- 
ning to feel a terrible longing for home and the 
children. With all these explanations it is not 
very strange that, instead of staying two or 
three days at Las Cruces, I began to make in- 
quiries in regard to the first train back that 
evening. At suppertime my resolution was 
somewhat shaken by meeting some of the min- 
ers from Organ Mountains. These mountains, 
in fact. had considerable of a look like my old 
friends Superstition Mountains. There was 
not any turret nor battlements away up in the 
clouds, but there were some sharp peaks that 
looked more like church-spires than they did 
like mountains. An old miner who had received 
an injury in the mines told me a good deal 
about them, and said people had climbed up 
those spires, and they all gave mea pressing 
invitation to go up and see the miners work in 
those mountains nextday. Friend Brannigan 
said, further, that there were some mountains 
right back of these that were almost as white 
as snow, and it was not snow either: it was 
mountains of gypsum, or plaster of Paris. By 
the way, I had had a glimpse the day before of 
one of these gypsum mountains. All at once I 
startled the passengers by exclaiming, ‘“ Just 
see that white mountain! What can it be?” 
They all jumped to the window and caughta 
glimpse of it. Then the train whirled us 
among the hills, out of sight: and when we had 
got to the spot where we thought it ought to 
be, it was not there any more. A good many 
explained its disappearance by saying that it 
was a mirage; but I am sure it was a plaster- 
of-Paris mountain. The railroad did not hap- 
pen to go where we could get a glimpse of the 
mountain again. For several days after leav- 
ing Las Cruces I felt bad to think that I did not 
shake off my feeling of homesickness and go off 
and explore those wonderful mountains. Never 
mind: when we get out of debt again—if we 
ever do—perhaps the boys will send me off to 
finish my explorations. In the next issue I will 
try to tell you something about the strange city 
of Paso del Norte, just across the river from 
El Paso. It gets its name, probably, from this 
branch of the Rio Grande, * del Norte” mean- 
ing the northern branch. 








A KIND WORD FROM AUSTRALIA, 


Friend Root:—Let me thank you for the good I] 
have got from your books, particularly ** What to 
Do,” «te. That book did me good, and strengthened 
my hands. I was feeling in the dark, and your 
gleam of light showed the track. Deep cultivation, 
heavy manuring, and good stuff are my text-words, 
and I have suceeeded very well in small things, 
such as strawberries, tomnatoes, fruit, and poultry, 
and the best shops jump for my produce. Besides 


this, you have helped, by your writings, other poor 
men over here, and encouraged them and taught 
them. Let this gratitude of ours sometimes dwell 
in your mind, and repay you for your trouble. 
Sidney, N.S. W., Sept. 19. 


. A. BOARD. 





force it down ’em. 











For a small moment have I fursaken thee.—Isa. 54: 7. 








WE have to-day. Nov. 10. a heavy fall of 
snow, and every thing looks decidedly like 
winter. We usually do not have much snow in 
our locality before the first of December. 


WE have just been advised of the safe arrival 
in Australia of two or three Italian queens that 
we sent from Medina some forty days ago. We 
sent out, toward the latter part of the season, 
something like three dozen. and so far have 
heard from only four or five queens. 


Our friend J. M. Jenkins, the supply-dealer 
of Wetumpka, Ala., has ere this, we presume, 
taken a new helpmeet. There was a brief inti- 
mation of the coming event in a letter ordering 
another lot of catalogues for 1893. 
extends congratulations. 


WE omitted to state. in our footnote to Mr. 
Crane’s article on page 837. that he has a cone, 
or sleeve, of perforated metal. that slips right 
over the cone top of the smoker. This sleeve 
has an air-space between it and the cone proper, 
and, being fastened securely, the top may be 
removed without burning the fingers. 


EXPERIMENTS WITH GLUCOSE: HOW THE BEES 
TAKE TO THE PURE STUFF. 

Ir has been intimated several times of late, 
that bee-keepers feed glucose to bees to get 
comb honey. We have all along doubted 
whether this would be practicable, and accord- 
ingly, during the past summer, we ordered a 
small keg of the finest glucose made, to test the 
matter for ourselves. We knew the bees would 
not take to it very kindly, but were greatly 
surprised to find that we could not get them to 
even smell of it; and Mr. J. B. Hains, of Bed- 
ford, Ohio, who wished to prove the fallacy of 
the thing, says this is his experience. We ex- 
perimented with three colonies of different 
temperaments, and they all seemed alike to 
regard it with the same disfavor. Finally we 
thought we would see. one day. if we could not 
We dipped our finger into 
it, and allowed the glucose to stream all over 
the cluster of bees: and while we were watch- 
ing them they did not even take the pains to 
lick each other off, and we believe, if we had 
dosed them much more, the whole colony would 
have been killed. 

When the stuff first came we thought we would 
sample it. It looked beautiful, clear as crystal, 
and as thick as nice well-ripened honey ona 
winter day. We sampled it, taking a good big 
spoonful. The first sensation was not particu- 
larly bad; but as the stuff began to melt in the 
mouth it was alinost nauseating. It reminded 
us very forcibly of old rotten potato parings. 
(We never eat such things, but judge of their 
quality by the smell.) We invited, in turn, 
several others to taste it, and they all regarded 
it as positively bad. 

Now, the point of all this is right here: If it 
is impossible 10 make bees take pure glucose of 
the finest quality. it is impossible to produce 
pure glucose comb honey by feeding; and all 
the talk we have had regarding the posstbility 
of making glucose comb honey is a waste of 
words—that is. if our experiments were con- 
ducted carefully. This is possible, and. we 
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fear, may be done: ‘Twenty or thirty per cent 
of glucose may be added to honey, and fed to 
bees; but the pure article, never. 

Again, the nasty flavor of glucose is so char- 
acteristic, that we believe we could detect the 
smallest quantity of itin honey, either comb or 
extracted. We believe we would aboug as soon 
rely on a carefully educated taste as on an 
elaborate analysis. both together ought to be 
accepted as good proof of the purity or impurity 
of honey. 

We want to give, right 
that those chaps who are adulterating with 
glucose, or contemplate doing so, had better 
goslow. In the first place, it is impracticable 

- yes, impossible —to get pure glucose comb 
honey. In the second place, 25 or 50 per cent 
mixtures will tell their own tale. 

Later.—Since writing the above we have had 
the pleasure of a visit from John H. Larrabee, 
lately of the Michigan Apicultural Experiment 
Station, at Lansing. In consequence of his 
connection with the station he has, of course, 
made many experiments in apiculture; and 
among them was feeding pure glucose and glu- 
cose mixtures to bees. The pure corn syrup, 
the bees almost refused to take, although by 
starving them to it he has got them to store in 
a very few cells. Practically, then, his experi- 
ment would agree with ours mentioned above. 
By putting from 25 to 50 per cent of glucose into 
sugar syrup or honey he could get them to take 
it down. 

Mr. Larrabee will go back to Vermont, and 
commence again on his own account the busi- 
ness of honey production. He is a progressive 
and intelligent bee-keeper; and although he is 
not now connected with an experiment station, 
we hope he will not entirely give up the field of 
investigation. 


here. fair warning 


MORE ABOUT THOSE PUNICS; ONE REDEEMING 
QUALITY. 

Some of our friends may be interested in 
knowing how those Punics are behaving of 
late. We have been watching them narrowly 
ever since our first reports. Regarding their 
bad traits,we have nothing to take back, but. 
on the contrary, we are sure that we did not 
condemn them any too severely. But among 
all their naughty habits it would be a little 
singular if we did not discover at least some 
partially redeeming quality. Well, we have 
found one. They are the best defenders of 
their home against robbers, of any race of bees 
we have ever known. Indeed, when the rob- 
bers are the worst, we find we can pull the 
cover off their hive and leave their combs ex- 
posed for hours at atime; and although the 
robbers will at first pounce on to them fiercely, 
in a few minutes they begin to find they have 
‘got the wrong pig by the ears,” and then they 
hover about more cautiously. Those “little 
black devils,” as one of the boys calls them, 
will stand in military array along the edge of 
the top-bars: and the first robber bee that 
comes within smelling distance will be met on 
the wing, and perhaps jerked down between 
the combs, and that is the last of Mr. Robber, 
for two or three Punies will very soon finish 
him* up. Our experiments were made some- 
what late in the season; but we believe it 
would be safe to move the cover off at any time 
of the year, if the hive be well shaded. This 
trait is a very desirable one: but at the same 
time it is overbalanced by so many bad ones, 
that. if all Punies are as naughty as ours (and 
reports seem to show it), bee-keepers having 
them will soon brimstone them. We might 
add, in this conne ection, that this same skill in 











‘We suppose we ought to say her, but hen is too 
effeminate here.—E. R 
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defending their home renders them terrific 
robbers, for no ordinary bee is a match for a 
Punic in a hand-to-hand combat. One time 
last summer, when the bees got to robbing, we 
noticed that there were two Punics to one Ital- 
ian, helping themselves to the ill-gotten gains; 
and this, notwithstanding there were 200 times 
as many of the yellow bees as of the black 
in the apiary. Suppose the situation were re- 
versed, and the honey-house door should be 
left open—what then ? 


THE RURAL NEW-YORKER. 

AFTER I had given the Country Gentleman 
such a compliment as I did in the last issue, I 
felt a little troubled to think it might look as if 
I intended to place it ahead of the Rural New- 
Yorker. Wel iP in some things I do think it per- 
haps a little better authority; but on the other 
hand, the Rural has done a work in testing 
new things recommended to the farmer, and in 
sifting out frauds, that no other agricultural 
paper has done. In fact, our enterprising seeds- 
men can hardly start an old thing under a new 
name without having the Rural come after 
them with a sharp stick in double-quick time. 
There is somebody back of the Rural New- 
Yorker, with such a real honest energy and 
vim that it tempts us to smile, even if he does, 
in his vehemence, bear on a little too hard at 
times. Long live the Rural! and, in fact, it 
has lived long already, for I remember walking 
two miles and a half to my grandfather's, more 
to look over the Rural than almost any thing 
else when it was first started, about forty years 
ago. Another thing, the Rural is broad and 
comprehensive. It takes in the topics of the 
day, the new enterprises, and the general news. 
It upholds godliness, and it sits down on tobac- 
co and whisky with no uncertain sound. Even 
if iv is an agricultural paper, it makes it its 
business to pitch in lively when our country de- 
mands the help of all good men. Again, it was 
one of the first to inaugurate the plan of getting 
opinions of eminent men on all the serious ques- 
tions of the day. Last, but not least,it has just 
reduced the price to only $1.00 a year. If they 
are going to keep it up to its standard, and keep 
up its many and varied illustrations, as they 
have done in years past, it will be almost ridic- 
ulously cheap; and no one need be afraid to 
take it into the family circle and have every 
one, from the smallest child up, look at its pie- 
tures and read it all through. I said, a little 
time ago, that it did not give place to advertise- 
ments of patent medicines. It seems, however, 
that it does accept certain kinds of advertise- 
ments of this class. Ido not think even this 
best, but perhaps the Rural folks are right and 
Iam wrong. It is their own affair, any way. 

| as 
THOSE IMPORTED QUEENS. 

We have just been advised by our forward- 
ing agents in New York that they received 
breeder’s certificate, and advices from Havre, 
that crates of Italian bees were to arrive. They 
notified us that the packages could not be found 
on the manifest of the steamer when it came, 
nor did they receive any notification from the 
steamship company or United States customs 
regarding the arrival of bees. The queens came, 
however, and on investigation they and all the 
bees were found to be absolutely dead from 
fumigation on account of the quarantine regu- 
lations for the prevention of the cholera epi- 
demic then threatening to enter the port of 
New York. We refused to receive them. of 
course, and we suppose ere this they have been 
burned. The case isa little peculiar. While 
the breeder in Italy is supposed to deliver, or- 
dinarily, queens to us in good order, it is hardly 
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fair that the shipper in this case, Miss E. 
Bianconcini, of Bologna, Italy, should stand all 
the loss. There is no hope of getting any dam- 
ages from the quarantine authorities, as they 
are governed by the motto of the greatest good 
to the greatest number. In this case we pro- 
pose to stand half the loss, and even then it will 
be rather heavy, as a consignment of fifty im- 
ported queens is rather expensive. As, in all 
probability, quarantine regulations will be in 
force again next summer, it is quite doubtful 
whether we shall be able to get any more im- 
ported queens for another season’s trade, for it 
would be utterly useless to have bees shipped 
over only to be fumigated to death with sul- 
phur. We have sold out all we had, except one 
or two queens almost superannuated, that we 
kept right along just because they were raising 
such nice queens. 


DO BEES MAKE HONEY OUT OF SUGAR? FEED- 
ING SUGAR, AND SELLING THE PRODUCT 
AS HONEY. 

THis matter was so emphatically settled 
years ago, that feeding sugar will not) make 
honey, that I am a little surprised to see it com- 
ing up again. Iam still more surprised that 
our good friend Prof. Cook, and the editor of 
the Bee-keepers’ Review, should seem to be 
teaching in that line. In the back nunfbers of 
GLEANINGS are recorded some very careful ex- 
periments in this direction. In order to satisfy 
myself I fed a single colony of bees a whole bar- 
rel of sugar. Sections were filled and capped 
over so as torival in beauty almost any thing 
that could be brought forward in the way of 
honey made from natural sources. But it was 
not honey at all. We uncapped the sections 
and removed the liquid honey, as our friends 
would call it, and placed it in’ sauce-dishes 
right beside the syrup before the bees had had 
itat all. I did not find anybody who detected 
a particle of difference in the taste. It was 
sugar syrup before it was fed to the bees, and it 
was just exactly the same kind of sugar syrup 
after the bees had put itin combs and sealed it 
over. Very likely many people, without think- 
ing, would callit honey because it was in honey- 
comb; but ever so many did say it tasted like 
sugar syrup, when they were not told any thing 
about it. Another thing. it did not pay. In 
every one of my experiments the excessive feed- 
ing caused the bees to go to rearing brood and 
secreting wax. In fact, the wax scales fell to 
the bottom of the hive so they could be scraped 
up; and the consequence was, the sugar cost 
more than the honey could possibly be sold for. 
I know there is a wider margin between the 
price of sugar and that of nice comb honey just 
now: but lam sure that no one, even now, can 
pay expenses, even if the product is sold at the 
highest market price, and sold as honey. 

At different times in the history of the honey 
business there have been found people foolish 
enough to undertake the matter on a large 
scale; but every such attempt has been a fail 
ure. Furthermore, Iam sure there are a dozen 
well-posted bee-keepers who are living now, 
who made the same experiments I did. and the 
result was just as I have stated it. The whole 
thing is old, and has been gone over repeatedly. 
Very likely some other additional experiments 
have been made since this matter has been 
revived, during the past season; but if the ex- 
perimenters will own up, I am sure they will 
agree to what I have stated above. On page 
274 0f the Review for October we find the ed- 
itorial I have alluded to, as follows: 

SHALL WE RAISE SUGAR HONEY ? 


Last spring I cut off the discussion upon this 
question because even its bare mention caused so 


‘ 
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much excitement that it seemed impossible to rea- 
son coolly or secure fair decisions. Recently pub- 
lished reports showing that even the best chemists 
and a class of forty students could detect no differ- 
ence between “sugar honey” and the best honey 
from basswood and clover have again brought the 
subject to the surface. If, as Mr. Hasty has said, 
sugar honey gratifies the eye. tickles the palate, 
and nourishes the body: if it fulfills every require- 
ment of floral honey; if, as Prof. Cook says, it is 
honey, why need it not become a legitimate product 
of the apiaury? 

Opposition to discussion has been urged, on the 
ground that sugar honey could be produced only at 
aloss. “If it can’t be raised profitably, why discuss 
its production?” ‘* Let some one raise a pound of 
sugar honey at a profit, just one pound, ‘they’ said, 
and then—perhaps.” These were some of the ex- 
pressions used. To settle this point I have been 
experimenting a little the past season. From the 
feeding of 150 pounds of sugar Lhave secured 135 
pounds of finished comb honey. The sugar cost 
$7.50; the honey would certainly sell for $20.00. 
This honey has been awarded first premium at fairs, 
been furnished to neighbors, and placed before vis- 
itors; yet its origin has never been suspected. This 
has been done simply as an experiment, and has 
completely proved what I already believed to be 
true. 

Now, if sugar honey can be raised ata profit; if 
it is really and truly honey, I ask, in all seriousness 
and earnestness, What are the objections to its pro- 
duction and sale? There is no occasion for indulg- 
ingin florid rhetoric and exclamation-points; sim- 
ply lay aside preconceived notions; allow reason to 
reign supreme, and coolly and calmly say why this 
extension of the bee-keeping industry would be 
wrong or work any injury to the pursuit. 

I think there is no better time than the present in 
which to settle the question, and I propose to de- 
vote the November Review to its discussion. Prof. 
Cook’s article will answer fora “leader’’—a much 
better one than I could write. 


A visitor came into our office a few days ago 
and picked up the Review and read the above; 
then he made a remark something like this: 
“Mr. Root. what would one unacquainted with 
our industry say to find this in one of our lead- 
ing bee-journals? And suppose some of our 
newspapers that wanted to make a sensation 
should copy the above, and pass it around. 
What would be the effect on our industry ?” 
went carefully over the whole thing a second 
time, to see whether any thing was said against 
selling the product as honey produced by feed- 
ing sugar: but there is nota word. I am not 
at all afraid it can amount to any thing like 
the oleomargarine fraud, as there is money in 
the latter, and I am sure there is notin feeding 
sugar. Furthermore, there is not any thing 
known that can be fed to bees, so as to make it 
yay, that will compare with even poor honey. 
t might in looks, but Iam sure it would not 
please customers. If the thing were possible, 
how does it happen that no such product has 
ever been successfully placed on the markets? 
When there is a poor yield of honey, prices go 
up, and the markets are often destitute of a 
decent-looking article. It will not do to say 
that people have not found it out: forit has 
been discussed and proposed ever since bee- 
keeping has been an industry. Almost every 
bee-keeper in the business suggests it sooner or 
later; and unscrupulous venders of new-fangled 
hives and new-fangled secrets, from Mrs. Cot- 
ton up, have proposed feeding sugar and selling 
the product as honey. 

How about friend Hutchinson’s experiment 
where the product tasted like honey, and could 
be made ata profit? Well, my opinion is, that, 
by some hook or crook, some honey was gathered 
at the time of the experiment, thus increasing 
the yield, and giving it a honey flavor. I am 
sorry to reflect on one so accurate as the editor 
of the Review is, but I can think of no other 
explanation. A. 8%. 
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, old expression of 
¢ our forefathers 


isso apt. We think of 
it daily when we wi 
back ten years and recall 


Fork, and the like. 


SPRINGFIELD BRANCH: 
DAVIS, HUNT & CO., Agts., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


how Victor Bicycles have outstripped all rivals. 
What a pudding we have in the Victor 
Cushion and Pneumatic Tires, Victor Spring 


No wonder Victors lead ! 
Let us send you a catalog. 


OVERMAN WHEEL CO., 


st PUDDING 





128 Worthington St. 


B. HENDRICKSON, Local Agt., 
Medina, Ohio. 
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Square Glass Honey-~-dars, 
Tin Buckets, Bee-~hives. 
Honey~Sections, &c., &c. 
Perfection Cold-Blast Smokers. 
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APPLY TO 

CHAS. F. MUTH & SON, Cincinnati, 0 
stamp for “Practical Hints to Bee-keepers.” 
Please mention this paper. 


TAKE NOTICE! 


BEFORE placing your orders for SUPPLIES, write 

for prices on One-Piece Basswood Sections, Bee 

Hives, Shipping-Crates, Frames, Foundation, Smo 

kers, ete. PAGE & KEITH, 

l4ttdb New London, Wis. 
Please mention this paper. 


NEW YORK CORRESPONDENCE 


S.—Send 10-ct 


FOR HOME wy, 
243 BROADWAY 
INTRODUCTORY LECTURE 


Piease mention this paper 





BUFFALO, N. Y. 
BATTERSON & CO. 
Commission Merchants. 


Unsurpassed Honey Market. 
Responsible, Reliable, 
and Prompt. 


i8tfdb 





BEE-HIVES, SECTIONS, ETC. 


We make the best goods and sell them cheap. 

Our Sections are far the best on the market. 

Our Works turn out the most goods of any facto- 
ry in the world. 

Our goods are known as the best throughout the 
United States and Europe. 

Write for free, illustrated catalogue and price list. 


G. B. LEWIS CO., WATERTOWN, WIS. 


Please mention this paper. 


Bee - Keepers’ Supplies. 


We are prepared to furnish bee-keepers with sup- 
plies promptly and at lowest rates. Estimates gladly 
furnished, and correspondence solicited. Our goods 
are all first-class in quality and workmanship. Cat- 
logue sent free. Reference, First National Bank, 
Sterling, Ill. Address 1-24db 
WM. McCUNE & CO. 
Sterling, Illinois. 


JENNIE ATCHLEY’S HOME 


will be at Beeville, Bee County, Tex., in 1593, ready 
with queens again. 19tfdb 


$1. Golden Queens by Return Mail. $4. 


For beauty and business. Safe arrival and satis- 
faction guaranteed. This is a money-order office. 
J. B. CASE, Port Orange, Vol. Co., Fla. 


CLOSIN®-OUT SALE. 


No. 1 Sections, $2.50 per M. Full colonies of 
bees in &-frame L. hives, §.00 per colony. 
No. 1 Alsike clover seed, $8.00 per bushel. 
Send for reduced list. 

W.D. SOPER, Jackson, Mich. 


in writing to advertisers please mention this paper. 


20tfd 
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SPECIAL NOTICES. 








GLEANINGS FREE THE REST OF THIS YEAR TO NEW 
SUBSCRIBERS FOR 1893. 

As is our usual custom we make the above offer 
to assist our present readers to introduce GLEAN- 
INGs to their friends. We will in addition give you, 
asa premium for all new names secured, a cash 


commission of 25 cents on each new subscription, | 


It must be anew subscription. A change from one 
member of a family to another, or any like device, 
would not be securing a new subscription, there- 
fore we prefer that you send your own renewal, if 
due, along with the new subscription secured. 





3-INCH NETTING OF NO. 19 AND 20 WIRE NOT FUR- 
NISHED. 

At the last minute, just before going to press, 
and after our page on wire netting is printed, we 
find that the manufacturers had so little demand 
for the light weights of 3-inch netting wire No. 19 
and 20,that they do not list them this year, and 
therefore the cheapest thing we can furnish for pea 
brush is either 3inch No. 18, or 2 inch No. 20, both 
of which cost 90c a roll, 1 foot wide and 150 ft. long. 
Please make a note of this in connection with what 
we say 1n full-page announcement. 








MAPLE SYRUP. 

If we can not offer much in the way of extracted 
honey we are prepared to furnish choice maple 
syrup, in anoaulion cans, at $1.00 per gallon in 10- 

rallon lots or more. Fora less quantity we charge 

1.10. We shall not be able to furnish much maple 
sugar till the new season opens in the spring, as 
we bought up and sold last spring all of this that 
we could get. There is plenty of good syrup in this 
vicinity, which we can procure and furnish at above 
prices, and guarantee it strictly pure maple. 


HONEY PRODUCED WITH THE DOVETAILED HIVE. 

In connection with the honey described opposite, 
we are most pleased with the fact. that it was pro- 
duced in our Dovetailed hives with section-holder 
arrangement. After Mr. Ball got his first lot of 
these hives three years ago and put them in use, he 
wrote that he could secure from 4 to % more honey, 
with less work, than with the old style L. hives he 
was using, and he has since had several carloads, 
and will have another carload within a few weeks. 
We regard this as one of the best testimonies we 
can have, that this hive is a success. 


DISCOUNTS FOR EARLY ORDERS. 

Only two weeks remain in which to secure the 5 
early-order discount on hives and supplies for next 
season's use. After Dee. Ist the discount drops to 
4%. Quite a number have taken advantage of this 
offer, and we expect to hear from many more during 
the next two weeks. If you who have dealt with us 
are getting better offers nearer home. and prefer to 
have our goods so as to be uniform with what you 


| write, naming the quantity wanted. 


have, we trust you will communicate with us, stat- | 


ing circumstances, and we will try to arrange prices 
to your advantage. We don’t want all the trade 
there is, but desire to hold present customers and 
make new ones as well. 


PRICE OF WIRE NETTING REDUCED. 

We have just made a new contract with the man- 
ufacturers for our supply of wire netting and 
fencing for the coming year, and we call your at- 
tention to our ad’t on another page, where you will 
find that prices are greatly reduced. They are not 
quite as low, however, as the special carload we 
offered two months ago. Of this we have sold out 
all the 18, 24. and 60 inch; but we still have a stock 
of the other widths. As we have an extra large 
stock of the 4-foot on hand we will make the follow- 
ing very low prices on this width only from now till 
Jan. Ist, 1893, and for shipment from here: 

1 wo 4 rolls, only $8.50 per roll. 

5 to 10 rolls, only $3.40 per roll. 
10 to 20 rolls, only $8.30 per roll. 
25 rolls or more, $3.20 per roll. 

These goods are fully equal to any thing we have 
heretofore sold, and these prices can not be dupli- 
cated anywhere, and are offered for only a limited 
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time in order to reduce stock. Remember the size 
is 2-inch mesh, No. 19 wire, 4 feet wide, and are full 
rolls, 150 feet Jong. The other widths in stock, and 
prices, are as follows, all 2 inch, No. 19: 


1 roll. 5 rolls. 10 rolls. 
1Zinches wide #1 00 4 50 $ 8 50 
30 = ne 2 50 12 00 22 00 
36 = ~ 2 80 13 50 26 00 
42 ee ae 3 25 15 50 30 00 
%-inch staples for above at 15c per Ib. 


CLOSING-OUT PRICES ON SECTIONS. 

While we do not acknowledge that the first qual- 
ity sections we have been furnishing the past year 
are inferior in any respect to any heretofore fur- 
nished by any manufacturer, we have, neverthe- 
less, realized that perfection was not yet attained, 
nor the costof making reduced as low as it ought to 
be. We have felt that, unless we did improve our 
method of making sections, we might get behind in 
the race. It is our constant aim, in all kinds of 
goods we make, not so much to get the price down 
to the lowest offered anywhere, but tc furnish 
goods of superior quality so that the slight increase 
in price over some offers made shall be much more 
than made up in quality. During the past year es- 
pecially we have made great advances in this direc- 
tion, not only in our own judgment, but also in 
the opinion of great numbers of our customers who 
have expressed themselves. We have planned, and 
are building improved machinery for making sec- 
tions, which will cost upward of $1000 or more, by 
which we hope not only to cheapen the cost of mak- 
ing, but also and more especially, to make them 
more uniformly perfect in workmanship and finish. 
They will be smoothed both sides in a specially 
built machine, and reduced to a uniform thickness. 
These machines are not yet completed, and will 
hardly be in operation for several weeks yet; but 
they are farenough along so we look with assur- 
ance for the anticipated results. Now, to come to 
the subject set at the head of this notice, we have 
in stock over a million of choice sections made in 
the old way. They are choice goods, well made, and 
as good as any one can reasonably ask for; but we 
have too many of them; and in order to work them 
off we propose to offer them at prices that will make 
them move if there is anybody in want of sections 


at all. The surplus is of other widths than the 
standard 1%. We have about 

250,000 148 inch, open top and bottom; 

70,000 113 ee be sé “e rr 

150,000 1%“ a ee 2 

350.000 7 to foot ei se $s +“ 


60,000 136, 7 to ft., and 148 in., open 4 sides. 

We will furnish any of the above fora limited 
time at the following net prices, which are not sub- 
ject to any early order or other discounts, and for 
cash with order: 

1000, $2.50; 3000, $7.00; 5000, $11.00; 10,000, $20.00, 

Those who can use a larger quantity will please 
We have also 
some 85,000 of 1% inch, and 40,000 of 148 inch No. 1 
cream sections that we offer in connection with the 
above at #200 per 1000; 5000 for $900, or 10,000 for 
$17.00. These are choice, well-made sections, except 
in color. The retail price of our No.1 white sec- 
tions, standard size. will bereafter be $3.00 for a 
single thousand, and a deduction for greater quan- 
tities, up to 5000, of 2% per cent for each additional 
1000, making 2000 at $5.85; 3000 at $8.55; 4000 at $11.10, 
and 5000 at $13.50. Prices of larger quantities on ap- 
plication. 








NEVADA COMB HONEY. 


As our car of comb honey just arrived as we were 
going to press for last issue, we did not have time 
to report on it after opening up. Now that we have 
an opportunity, we desire to say that it is the finest 
lot of comb honey we ever set eyes on, and you 
don’t have to credit our eyes alone for this asser- 
tion. All who have seen it adda like testimony. 
Mr. J A. Buchanan, of Holliday’s Cove, W. Va., 
who handles many tons of honey every year, and a 
good judge, writes, in remitting for 18 cases re- 
ceived: “This is the finest lot of honey we have 
had for years. It came in perfect condition.” 
Some brokers in Cleveland wrote inquiring prices; 
and when they found our prices one to three cents 
higher than they had been paying for good white 
honey they thought they could not do any thing 
with it; but after seeing it they changed their 
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minds, as the orders are coming in freely from them. 


Nothing would please us better than to place a 
section of this beautiful honey on the table of each 
of our readers, if that were possible. Some of the 
sections are snow-white, and filled clear out to the 
wood on both sides, top and bottom, without a sin- 
gle pop-cell next the wood, but a perfect sheet of 
white capping. They are also filled so full that 
there is a net weight of 25 to 28 lbs. of honey in 
many of the cases, though they contain only 24 
sections 1% inches wide. 

If you haven't enough honey for your home mar- 
ket, and are not too far away, order a crate of this 
and you will have no trouble in selling it at a good 
price. A single case or two are not so likely to ship 
safely as four or more, which we can crate together 
in such a way as to carry without breakage. The 
prices at which we sell are: 

In lots of 1, 2, or 3 cases, 18¢ per Ib. 

In lots of 4 to 8 cases, 17%c per Ib. 
In full crates of 9 cases each, 17¢ per Ib. 
Five full crates, or 45 cases, 164¢¢ per Ib. 


OUR NEW OUTSIDE WINTER-CASE. 

The reports of this year and our own experiments 
last winter justified us in the belief that a sealed 
cover for outdoor wintering, with packing material 
above and around the brood-nest, was the correct 
method. In accordance with this idea we modified 
our winter-cuse for Dovetailed hive by giving ita 
telescope cover (see cut). This permits of using the 





OUR NEW WINTER-CASE. 


old cover on the hive without disturbing the sealing 
and at the same time affords better access for pour- 
ing your packing material around and on top of 
the hive. The bottom inside edge of the case is 
stopped up with padded sticks as before, so that the 
space between the hive and the case is closed up. 
We do not think it necessary to go to the extra ex- 
pense of an extra bottom for the winter-case. It is 
not the bottom that is to be kept warm, but the top. 
and that should be sealed and protected. Our ex- 
tensive experiments last season prove this. 
PRICES FOR 8-FRAME DOVETAILED HIVE. 

New dovetailed winter case, including cover and 
padded sticks, 50c each; 10 for $4.50; or 100 for $40.00. 
Winter case, nailed and painted, 75c each; 10 for 
$6.50. For those who want winter-cases for their 
Simplicity 10-frame Dovetailed hives, the price will 
be lWc each more than above prices. 

GARDENING FOR NOVEMBER 15. 

We takeit for granted that crops are pretty much 
all gathered. In our locality we sometimes let 
cabbage and turnips stand until Thanksgiving. It 
is rather risky for cabbage, however, and sometimes 
risky for turnips. At other times, however, turnips 
make quite a growth during this month and the 





first of next. On this account we almost always 
have a late sowing that may or may not amount to 
any thing. Parsnips and vegetable oysters, of 


course, will stand any weather. All you need to 
look out for is that they are not frozen fast in the 
ground when the market offers a big price for them. 
The real gardening, then, must be under glass. 
Cloth will answer at this season of the year for 
protecting plants that are already up and growing; 
and, under favorable circumstances, in might do to 
start some seeds. But these must be moved into 
the greenhouse later, orelse glass must take the 
place of cloth. 


BEE CULTURE. 


The most important vegetable to push just now I 
know of is Grand Rapids lettuce. The intensive 
gardener should have lettuce in all stages of 
growth every month in the year. Seeds sown under 
glass, right off now, will come up and make consid- 
erable growth, even though you have no heat from 
manure or steam. Seedling plants may also be 
transplanted. I would put them 7 inches apart 
each way. making the rows so that the plants form 
an equilateral triangle, one plant at each corner, as 
explained on page l21of the tomato book. At this 
season of the year L would rather have lettuce in 
the cold-frame than in the greenhouse, because you 
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can remove the glass whenever there is a warm 
rain. If the plants are put the distance apart I 
have recommended in the above, there will be no 


danger of rot nor disease, providing you air them 
and give them rain whenever the weather will per- 
mit. There is not much danger from the sun so far 
south as itis now, of the plants getting too hot, 
even if the glassis left on. Better look out in the 
middle of the day, however, if the sky is very clear. 
If, when you tilt one of the sashes, hot air and 
steam come out, your plants are pretty near the 
danger-point, and need air. We have some very 
nice Grand Rapids seed, received of Eugene Davis, 
the originator, that we can furnish as follows: 
¥ oz., 5¢; Ounce, ldc; pound, $1.75; 5 Lbs., 87.50. 

The plant that would come next to lettuce, in 
our opinion, would be spinach. Ounce, 5c; pound, 
25c; 5 lbs., $1.00. This is even more hardy than let- 
tuce, and will grow all winter long under glass, 
providing the sash are put a little apart to give air; 
or, better still, have the sash made of glass slats, 
which I have heretofore described. Corn salad will 
also do well if treated like the spinach. 

You can sow Eclipse beets now under glass. As it 
takes beets a long while to grow, they will be just 
right for greens in February. We got 15c per lb. 
for beet greens for a long while last season. Eclipse 
beets, 0z., 5¢; pound, 50c; 5 Ibs , $2.00. 

If you have neglected providing cabbage-plants 
for the cold-frame, you can sow the seeds now un- 
der glass. They will bear almost as much exposure 
as spinach. Wecan furnish March’s best strain of 
Jersey Wakefield stock seed; ounce, 20c; pound, 
$2.50. Cauliflower is a little more delicate than cab- 
bage, but you can manage it if you take a little 
more pains. 

Cress, or pepper-grass, is about 
tuce. Ounce, 8c; pound, 50. 

Egyptian, or winter onion-sets, will do nicely 
managed as spinach under giass. If the sets are 
put out now they will be fit for bunei onions in 
January and February. Per quart, tue; peck, 75¢; 
10c per quart extra if ordered by mail 

[think American Wonder pess can also be raised 
profitably under glass. We are going to makea 
trial of it this season, and report. 

liadishes are even easier to raise under glass than 
lettuce. Scarlet Globe will give the earliest; but 


as hardy as let- 


Wood's Early Frame furnishes nicer radishes a lit- 
tle later. Prices, ounce, 1l0e; pound, 75. If any of 
the above seeds are wanted by mail, add to the 


usual price 9¢ per |b. for postage and packing. 


DADANT SHALLOW EXTRACTING-SUPERS, 


In raising comb honey it is generally considered 
best to give the bees only as much room as they can 
occupy at once, usually one super. Considerable 
heat is required in comb-building and the work of 
the hive; and if given only the amount of room they 
can easily occupy they will work with better 
than if given twice as much room as they need. 
sume argument will apply in securing extracted 
honey: but as the full-sized frames are generally 
used for this purpose, it Was not so easy to contract 
the amount of space to the capacity of an ordinary 


super. For this reason there seems to be a demand 
for shallow extracting-supers; and this is no new 
idea, for many, especially the Dadants, have been 
using ita number of years. To meet this demand 


with the regular Dovetailed hive, we are making 
shallow extracting-frames, 4% inches deep, outside 
measure. just like the old-style all-wood frames, 
without «a comb-guide, and giving about 4 inches in 
depth of comb surface. By putting 8 of these in an 
ordinary super (the same super used to hold 4% 
sections) without follower, and spaced 1% inches 
from center to center, you will have an extracting- 
super. True, you will have more frames to handle; 
but the uncapping-knife will easily reach clear 
| across the frame, and you can pare off the cappings 
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very rapidly; besides, two of these frames will go in 
the place of one L. frame, in an ordinary extractor. 
We offer these hives with one or two supers, as No. 
and 9, at the same price as the No. lE and No. 28. If 
any prefer, they can use a hive from the bottom up, 
made up of shallow supers and frames, two of 
which count the same as one body. We do not, how- 
ever, recommend this style of frame for brood- 
chamber, as they are not self-spacing, nor do we ad- 
vise this plan. 


os 


AUGITE STOVE-MAT. 

How much of domestic happi- 
ness is marred because the dishes 
prepared for dinner are scorched 
or burned! How annoying to 
have something boil over on the 
stove, as it is likely to do some- 
times with the most vigilant 
watcehfulness. All these troubles 
can be avoided by using the stove- 
mat shown herewith We were 
somewhat skeptical about it ull 
we tried itin our home, and now 
we are convinced that there is nothing that can lay 
a better claim to the term **a household necessity. ’ 
The mat is made of asbestos, bound with sheet steel, 
crumpled around the edge, 9}¢ inches in diameter, 
and is indestructible. Though it is almost as soft 
as felt, it will not burn. You can place it directly 
on the blaze of a gasoline-stove, over the gus-jet, 
in the fireplace, or on the stove, and it will prevent 
burning of all kinds of food that ordinarily require 
stirring. Nostirring is required for oatmeal, milk, 
rice, custards, blanc mange, jellies, butters, catsups, 
apple sauce, etc. In fact, nothing will burn on it. 
Coffee will not boil over if the pot is on the mat; 
bread toasts nicely on it. Try it and be convinced. 
For the nursery there is nothing equal to heat the 
milk and food for the baby. Ifa grate fire, lay the 
maton the open fire. If the mat becomes soiled, do 
not wash or scrape, but turn the soiled part next to 
fire, and burn until clean. The mat regularly retails 
for 2 cts. We will furnish them at 20 cts. each; 
#2.00 per doz. By mail, 6 ets. each extra, or 65 cts 
per doz. We will give one free postpaid for a new 
subscription to GLEANINGS, With your own renewal 
and $2.00. 





SECOND-HAND FOUNDATION-MILLS, 


We have the following list of second-hand foun- 
dation machines which have accumulated during 
the past few months, some in exchange for new 
machines, others from those who have decided to 
buy what foundation they use. We give as fair a 
description as we can of these machines, with the 
price at which we will sel We can furnish sam 
ples from any of the machines to intending pur- 
chasers. 

One 6-inch hex... No. N, used a shert time in our 
Wax-room: in good order: makes fdn. lv or 11 feet 
tothe Ih. Price $10.00 

One 6iiach hex... No M,extra-thin mill, in splendid 
order, Price $1.00, 

One 6-ineh hex., No. K, thin surplus mill, in good 
order. Price $9 G4. 

One leineh, round cell. No. L, i 
light brood fdn — Price #14 00. 

One lW-ineh, round cell, No. 1, for light or medium 
fdn.; in good order. Price $14 00, 

One Wineh. round cell, No. E, old-style frame; 
made some years ago, but used searcely any, and in 
good order. Price t14.0). 

One 10-inch. round cell, No. C, old style frame; in 
fairorder. Price #12.00, 

One 12-inch, round cell, No. D, for heavy brood 
fdu.: roll, same size us leineh, only 2 inches longer: 
one of the original Washburn mills, in fair order. 
Price $15.00, 

One 12-inch Dunham mill for heavy brood fdn.; 
not so good us the above, but in fair order; will sell 
for 312.00 


1 good order for 





SECOND-HAND MACHINERY. 


During the past few nonths we have bought up 
several outfits of machinery for making bee-keep- 
ers’ supplies; and if any of our readers or their 
friends contemplate putting in machinery we are 
prepared to fit you out from cellar to garret with 
everything you need in engines, boilers. machinery, 
shafting, pulleys, hangers. beliing, saws, etc. The 
following isa partial list of the second-hand ma- 
chinery we have tosell. If you desire further par- 
ticulars we shall be pleased to hear from you 


Nov. 15. 


One 2-H. P. Fishkill horizontal engine, rebuilt, 
and as good as new; would cost new, $400; will sell 
for $200. 

One 5-H. P. horizontal engine and boiler, with en- 
gine mounted on boiler, in good running order. 
Price #150. 

One 24-inch two-roll Fay sandpaper machine, near- 
ly new. Price, new, $450; will sell for $175. 

One V-groove section machine, nearly new. This 
is our make, old style, with screw-feed; sold some 
years ago for $75; will sell now for #40. 

One cutter-head, with table complete, for cutting 
entrances to sections. Old style, but nearly new, 
and in good repair. Price, new, $25.00; will sell for 
$15.00. 

One double-head tenoning-machine, especially ar- 
ranged for making the combined rabbet and miter 
joint of the Simplicity hive, but can be used for 
making sash and window-screen frames, etc. We 
could not build such a machine, and sell it for less 
than $150; we will sell this for $60. 

Two extra large saw-tables for general use, to cut 
off or rip, With counter-shaft attached to frame; 
worth new, $50 each; will sell for $20 each. 

Two four-piece section-machines, as good as new, 
they cost new, $85 each; we will sell them for $30 
each. 

Also a large lot of shafting, pulleys, hangers 
belting, and saws, too numerous to mention here. 





THE ©. K. LATCH. 








Stop that door from slamming. You can not do it 
more easily than by attaching one of the latches 
shown above = It will hold the door shut or open. It 
is intended for doors on all kinds of outbuildings, 
barn, stable, woodshed, honey-house, or any build- 
ing that has a door that is liable to slam in the 
wind, The lateh catches automatically either way 
when the door is opened or shut. It works so nicely 
that every one who sees it wants one. They are 
retailed from hardware stores at 25 cents ‘each. 
They are made in this county, and we are allowed 
to make an introduction price of 15 cents each, 
$1.50 per dozeu; by mail, 8¢ each extra. 


HENLIS’ FRUIT-PRESS, 





These are a very handy and useful instrument 
not only for mashing potatoes, as shown in the cut 
but especially for making fruit jams and jells. It 
isa press and strainer combined. It is likewise an 
excellent thing for pressing wax out of ol] combs 
when you melt them up. We have sold a great 
many of these in the past, but the manufacturers 
advanced the price, and they have not been selling 
so rapidly since. We laid in a good stock when the 
price Was advancing, and the prices we have been 
offering are as low as the wholesale prices made by 
the manufacturer. To make them move off. now 
that they should be in demand, we offer the follow- 
ing prices: 30 cts. each. By mail, 50 Cts.; 1 doz., by 
yreight or express, $3.00; or a box of 3 doz. for $8.25 


—,. 
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Free en of Se KEEPERS SUPPLIES. 
OR eee— KINU eosLEAHY MFG. CO. Hiccinsvitte Mo. 


("ln responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS. 








SAFE, DURABLE FENCE; ONLY $80 PER MILE. 


4ome A Pat'd by A. G. HULBERT, 850 to half th 
none St.Louls, Mo. ay ae poLAND -— OWNERS 20700 osc 
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ting. 4 nanos hi. A OG be Agents... and expenses as 
= L— r= The best local and traveling agents wanted every- 
ih a » where. Write at once forcirculars and choice ter- 
i> <j — | acy ritory; address A. G. Hulbert, Patentee, care of 
> <a oN \ oS 17, 04 OLIVE STREET, 
Te Se | aD eeesh Qrcre Hic. SE Vouis, Mo. 
i. FE el = — i Factory Catalogue with 200 engraved designs and 
ast SS 3: Fo = | prices, sent free to any who want fancy iron and 
; = wire work or city, cemetery and farm fences, ete. 
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5 Per Gent Discount 
On All Goods 


Listed from pages 10 to 30 of our price list, which are ordered between now and Dee. ist, for 
next season’s use. This does not apply to goods on other pages, except those mentioned. 


A special reduction of 20 eents on each two-story chaff hive, ordered 





for a limited time. The quantity and early-order discounts to apply also. Special prices quoted 
on sections in lots of 2000 and upward. Name the quantity and size when you write. We guar- 
antee as gocad a quality for the price as you can obtain anywhere. Dealers should not fail to 


write us before making contracts for another season’s supply. We offer special inducements. 
e e 
A. I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 


DOVETAILED HIVES, SIMPLICITY HIivEs, 
SECTIONS, EXTRACTORS, ETC. 


A FULL LINE OF 


BSEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES. 
6O-PAGE CATALOGUE. Itfdb 


J. M. JENKINS, WETUMPKA, ALABAMA. 


ROOT’S GOODS FOR THE EAST. 
Bee-Keepers of the East should 
Bear In Mind wa we have established at Syracuse an Eastern Branch 


where our Bee-keepers’ Supplies are kept for sale,and prompt shipment. You can save time 








and freight by ordering from our Eastern Branch. We have engaged Mr. F. A. Sal- 
isbury to take charge of this business, and he will treat you well. He will 
be pleased to send you a list of goods kept in stock. 
Address all orders, 


EASTERN BRANCH, F. A. SALISBURY, Agent, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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Bernard’s Parallel-Jaw Crucible-Steel 
Pliers. 


MAAAAARAARAARAALLALSLSN 


A year ago we called attention to some new pliers 
with parallel jaws, and their advantages over the 
old kind. 


This cut shows the flat-nose plier and the way it | wire, and sharpen it like a wire nail. 


works. You see that the jaws are not only parallel, 
but the throut is open, so that the article you grasp 
with them can be passed right through. By this 
means you can make them answer nicely as a wire- 
stretcher. We now have not only the flat-nose but 
also the round-nose, and the flat-nose with cutting 
attachment. 


The advantages of these pliers over the ordinary 
ones are so obvious as hardly to need mentioning. 
They have a compound leverage 6 to 1, which, added 
to the advantage of the jaws being parallel, gives a 
powerful grip. The cutting-pliers will cut any 
thing you can get into them except hardened steel, 
such as steel springs and music wire. The com- 
pound leverage is so great that you will be surprised 
to see how easily they cut; but if youattempt to cut 
hardened steel you will ruin them. They are fully 
warranted; and, if injured in legitimate use, will be 
replaced by the manufacturers. For cutting wire 
they are away ahead of Button’s or any other wire- 
cutting pliers made. As the cutters have a chisel 
edge, and on one side, you can drive a wire nail in to 
within % inch of the head, and then cut the head 

ff, which can not be done with Button’'s or similar 

iers. The smallest size will cut wire No. 13, and 


A. I. Root, 


smaller; the medium size will cut No. 10, and small- 
er; and the large size will take wire up to No. 7, and 
cut it with ease. You can also trim off the end of a 


With a set of 
these pliers, in an extremity you could make wire 
staples or hog-rings out of nails; and there are times 
when the want of such articles is more than the 
pliers will cost. The jaws of the small size open ; 
of the middle size. .; and of the large size, *. The 
3 sizes of each style are 4%, 5%, and 6% inches long. 
They come rather high in price; but when compared 


RUCIBLE STEEL 


WSCHi 


with ordinary tools they are cheap. The manufac- 
turers’ name and address are stamped on every pair, 
and they are fully warranted. They are made by 
the Wm. Scholihorn Co., who have a wide reputation 
for their star brand of shears and scissors, and this 
is sufficient guarantee of their quality. We shall be 
pleased to supply them at the following prices; and 
as we buy them in gross lots we are sule to make 
special prices to dealers who wish to keep them in 
stock. 
Length 435 
Flat-nose Bernard pliers, each......45c 
Round-nose * a ahead 
Cutting ie em, 
Postage extra, either style......04¢ 


6% 
8Ue 
80¢ 
$1.15 
O8C 


5M 
60c 
60c 
9e¢ 
06c 
Please notice carefully the printed slip in the 
jaws of the cutting-pliers when you receive them. 


= Medina, Ohio. 


ss ‘ 





HATCH CHICKENS BY STEAM 
WITH THE IMPROVED 
EXCELSIOR INCUBATOR. 


4 Thousands in Suc- 
fe = cessful Operation. 
SIMPLE, PERFECT. and 

SELF-REGULATING 
Guaranteed to hatcha 
larger percentage of 
fertile eggs.at less cost, 
than any other Incubator. 
Send 6c. for Illus Catalog. 
qatcher made. Cire 


irculars Free. 
7EO. H. STAHL, Pat. & Sole Mfr.,.Quincy, Ill. 


(#7 ln responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS, 





Lowest priced § 
First class 








OTTUMWA BEE-HIVE FACTORY. 


Bee-keepers, look to your interests. Every thin 
n the line of bee-supplies constantly on hand. 


Price list free. CRECORY Bros. & SON, 
1-23d Ottumwa, Ia. South side. 


Please mention this paper. 


SECTIONS. 


$2.50 to $3.50 per MI. Bee-Hives and Fix- 
tures cheap. NOVELTY CO., 


Atfdb Rock Falls, Illinois. 
(7 ln responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS, 








GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE. 


HAND-FORGED AMERICAN POCKET-KNIVES. 


SOME CHOICE COODS AT A BARCAIN. 


Up tothe fall of 1891 the American Knife Co., of Thomaston, Conn., had for twenty-five years been 
making pocket cutlery that has been the standard of excellence, and not surpassed by any made in 
America. By unfortunate circumstances they had to make an assignment. We have recently purchased 
one hundred and forty dozen of four or five styles, at prices from 10 to30 per cent less than the same 
quality of goods can be bought to-day in any quantity at wholesale jobbers’ prices. We propose to give 
our readers and their friends the benefit of this low purchase. This list includes our special bargains, 
though we have many otherstyles given in our price list. 





Ten-cent Americau Knife, exact size of cut, either sharp or round pointed blades. This has been 
one of our leaders for many years, and is still as good as ever. Blades are best steel, and the knives are 
well finished. Price lve each; by mail, lc; or given postpaid for one subscription, either new or renewal, 
One dozen by mail, postpaid for $1.25, or $1.10 sent at your own expense, with other goods. 

Our 30-cent Big -bargain 
Knife, 2 blades. We have no cut 
that accurately represents this 
knife, but we consider it a big 
bargain. Itis the same length as 
the cut, but thicker. It is brass 
lined, and German-silver tipped; 
has best hand-forged razor-steel y | 
blades, which we can furnish — : ma Min 

either spear : 

point or clip 

point. Han- 7: 
dles are either ebony or cocoa; 40% 
or 50 cents would be the usual 
price for such a knife; but by tak- 
ing a quantity we are enabled to 
make the price 30c; 6 for $1.50. 
Postage, 4c each extra. Given free for one new subscription with $1.00, and 4c for postage. 


al ll 


ee 


Excelsior Knife, No. 

463 price 40c; 6 for $2.00. 

By mail, 5c each extra. This 

is exact size of cut, but the 

shield inlaid in the handle is 

c little different. It has two 

‘lades, as shown, is brass- 

ined with German - silver 

vips, cocoa handle. The 

same pattern of knife is usu- 

: . — ally retailed for 60 or 75 

cents, and could not be sold for less than 50 cents if we had to pay the prices asked by manufacturers at 

resent. We got 57 dozen of these, so we have enough to treat a good many of our readers with one of the 

est bargains it is often your good fortune to meet. Price 40c each: 3 for $1.10; 6 for $2.00, By mail, 5c 

each extra. Given free for one new subscription with your own renewal, and $2.00, with 5c to cover 
postage. 

Diamond Kuife, No. 2255, price 50c; 6 for $2.50. This is the same knife we have been selling for a 
number of years. It is the same size as No. 46 above, but the handle is diamond shape, large in the mid- 
dle, gracefully curving to the end. It has two hand-forged razor-steel blades; is brass-lined, with German- 
silver tips and ebony handle; a splendid knife for 50c; 3 for $1.35, or 6 for $2.50. By mail, 5c each extra. 
Given for one new subscription, with your own renewal and $2.00, with 5c for postage. 


_ Ladies’? Penknife. or Queen-cell Knife. Price lic. By mail, l7c; 6 for 75e, or 85 by mail. This 
is 3 inches long. closed; 4%; open, with a long slender blade 3, wide, hand-forged from razor steel; brass 
lined and ebony handle; a wonderful bargain for the price. Given free for a subscription to GLEANINGS, 
either new or renewal. 
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NICKEL-PLATED STEEL-LAID 


| ~ TNS AS Less than halt 
$ EARS. , NWN IN ct usual prices. We 
NW \ — bought 350 dozen 
in one lot to make 
it possible to offer 

these prices. 


TABLE OF PRICES Post. Price each doz. 3doz. 

6 inch Leader Shears F ; 6 6.00 

These shears are sec 6s a Ss - ‘ 7.00 

onds, with occasional ! as a ca - : 8.00 

blemishes. which do 1% ’ : 9.08 

not hurt them for ser You will be agreeably surprised with the excellence of these shears 

vice, but shut them forthe money. Almost every one who orders is so pleased with them 
out of the best grade. that they order more 


A. I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 








GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE. 


5% DISCOUNT 






ON ALL 
PRICES 


LPL S/S 


UNTIL DECEMBER IST, 1892, 


EXCEPTING ON SHIPPING-CASES. 








send for FALL CIRCULAR describing our COMPLETE 
cHeaP. OUTSIDE WINTER CASE, coo. 


FOR ALL HIVES. 


Large illustrated catalogue of all supplies and copy of The American Bee-Keeper free. Address 


The W. T. FALCONER MFG. CO., Jamestown, N. Y. 
1852--1892. LANGSTROTH on the HONEY-BEE, Revised. 


PRICE BY MAIL, $1.40; BY EXPRESS OR FREICHT WITH OTHER COODS, $1.25. 


By its copious indexes, _! its arrangement in numbered paragraphs, including reference numbers on any 
question in bee culture, any information can be instantly found. This book is the most com- 
plete treatise on bee-keeping yet published. A FRENCH EDITION JUST ISSUED. 


27s DADANT’S COMB FOUNDATION. »=2 


More than Ever. Better than ever. Wholesale and Retail. 








Acknowledged the “‘ Standard”’ by our Leading Competitors. 


; kept for sale by Messrs. T. G. Newman & Son, | Heights, O.; Jas. Reynolds, Poughkeepsie, mM. 2.5 
ignoee i: G. Muth, Cincinnati, O.; Jas. Hed- | L. Hanssen, Davenport, Ja.; C. Theilman, Theilman- 
don, Dowagiac, Mich.; O. G. Collier, Fairbury, Neb.; | ton, Minn.; G. K. I ubbard, Fort W ayne, Ind.; T. H. 
G. L. Tinker, New Philadelphia, O.; E. Kretchmer, Strickler, Solomon | Kan.; E. C. Eaglesfield, 
Red Oak, Ia; P. L. Viallon, Bayou Goula, La.; Jos. | Berlin, Wis.; Walter 8. Pouder, Indianapolis, Ind. ; 
Nysewander, Des Moines, Ia.; C. H. Green, Wau- | Martin & Co., 1141 15th St., Denver, Col.; I. D. Lewis 
kesha. Wis.; G. B Lewis & Co., Watertown, Wis.; J. | &Son, Hiawatha, Kan.; F.C. Erkel, Le Sueur, Minn.; 
H. M. Cook, 78 Barclay St., N. Y.; Oliver Foster, Mt. | Mrs. J. N. Heater, Columbus, Neb.; Buckeye Bee 
Vernon. la.: C. Hertel. Freeburg. Ill.:_E. T. Ab- | Supply Co., New Carlisle, O.; Levering Bros., Wiota, 
bott, St. Joseph, Mo.; J. M. Jenkins, Wetumpka, [a.; G. Dittmer, Augusta, Wis.; John_ Rey, East 
Ala. E. L. Goold & Co., Brantford, Ont., Saginaw, Mich., D. S. Jenkins, New Whatcom, 
wan.: Page & Keith, New London, Wis.;J.Stauffer& Washington, J. W. Bittenbender, Knoxville. Ma- 
Son, Nappanee, Ind., Berlin Fruit-box,Co., Berlin , rion Co.,]lowa, Vickery Bros., Evansville, Ind, 

Itis the Best, and guaranteed every inch equal tosample. All dealers who have tried it have increased 
their trade every year. 
SAMPLES, CATALOGUE, FREE TO ALL. SEND YOUR ADDRESS. 
We also make a special’ vy of cotton ad silk tulle of very best grade for bee-veils. Wesupply A. 1. Root 


vdthers. PRICES VERY LOW. SAMPLES FREE 


Smokers, Foney Sections. Extractors. Tin Pails for Honey, Ete Instructions to Beginners with 
Circular, Free. LISCOUNTS ON ALL GOODS UNTIL SPRING. 


CHAS. DADANT & SON, Hamilton, Hancock Co., Ill. 


ease mention this paper. 





